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CHAPTER I. 

■TTRDIB— A CHAMBER 09 HOBBOKS. 

As for my Lady she went home and sought her 
chamber, where she remained the greater part of 
tha day, on the pretext of having a number of 
letters to write. She appeared at dinner, however,, 
and Rhoda was proud and pleased to see how fresh 
and radiant she looked, how vivacious and sprightly 
she was, and how admirably she entertained with 
her sallies of wit the somewhat glum and crusty 
factor of the estate, who had been honoured with 
an invitation to their table on that occasion. 

They passed the evening as they usually did. 
They had tea* Then Bhoda played and sang, and 
they both worked, and read, and chatted, until their 
short evening was over, and they went off to bed. 

All but her Ladyship, who, having dismissed 
her own maid and sent the rest of the household 
to bed, took up her position in that room in the 
tower called the library, to which Lord Glenalan 
had provided a private door for his own especial 
use. Then she waited her expected guest. Time 
passed very slowly. The clock chimed the first 
quarter-past eleven. She listened — ail was quiet 
in the house. She took a small hand lamp and 
left the room for awhile, using care not to make 
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the slightest noise. When she returned her face 
was flashed as if with violent exertion, and she 
was straggling to subdue a terrible excitement 
which moved her. She poured herself out a glass 
of wine, and drank it off ; and then another and 
another. The drink braced her nerves as she 
laughed, a silent, cruel, mocking laugh, and she 
surveyed herself in a mirror. 

"I dare not offer him wine," she muttered; 
"the brute would think I was trying to poison 
him. He does not half know me yet. Why to 
poison him and have an inquest would be tenfold 
worse than to let him live." 

After a while she fidgeted and grew impatient. 
She looked at her watch frequently. She walked 
up and down the room with her arms folded behind 
her back, as we saw her once before walk up and 
down her little drawing-room at Pentonville. A 
sudden fear seized her, and she cursed him silently 
as she thought to herself : What if he were to turn 
coward and not come ? There would never be a 
chance like the present. What if he suspected 
her, if he had made up his mind to betray her, 
and take his chance for the rest ? A sudden awe 
fell upon her, and she trembled in every limb as 
she felt how slender was the thread by which she 
guided this man who held her future destiny in his 
hand as completely as if she were a bit of fragile 
china which he could smash to atoms and grind 
into powder with his heel, or jealously guard and 
treasure just as the whim possessed him. 
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At length, before the great turret clock tolled 
twelve her agonising suspense was relieved by 
hearing the welcome sound of footsteps grinding 
along the gravelled walk outside. 

Her courage and strength returned, and with 
inward exultation she whispered to herself — 

" He comes, he comes. Now to strike a blow 
for freedom ! " 

She peered out of the window from behind the 
blind, and there sure enough she saw the man 
whom she waited for and hated with such an ex- 
ceeding bitter hatred, that as he groped about for 
the door she cursed it as a misfortune that she 
was not behind him to be able to stab him in the 
dark. 

He at length reached the door, and gave the 
three gentle taps agreed on. In a moment she 
sprang out, noiselessly unfastened the door, and 
clutching him by the arm, dragged him through 
the short intervening distance of corridor into the 
library. 

"Quick," she said, her eyes ablaze with a 
dangerous fire, and her whole frame quivering 
with excitement. " Quick, there's not a moment 
to be lost. I don't want you to be seen. The 
people would shoot you like a dog if they saw you, 
a stranger, in the house at this time of night. " 

" Then," replied he, " you cannot be too quick 
in getting rid of me. By Jove, though, my dear, 
I never saw you look so handsome in your life. 
Yenus, Juno, and all that party, are not in it." ' 
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"Ob," she answered with an insolent laugh, 
tossing baek her head, " if you fancy my beauty 
to-night, you had better take a good look at it, 
for it's the last time you'll ever see it/' 

* 4 Positively 9 " he asked in an irresolute tone. 

" I tell yon, man, to take your last look at me 
to-night. Without a doubt it is the last. I have 
sworn it, whatever the consequences may be." 

There was a strange thrill in her voice, and a, 
stern gravity which affected him in a singular 
manner. As he had not time to search out hidden 
motives and underlying meanings, he did his best 
to turn it off with a laugh, and demanded that 
they should proceed to business. 

She handed him an order on Quibbetts to pay 
hipi three thousand pounds ; the other two thou- 
sand was to be in cash. He watched her sign it, 
and then taking it from her hand, folded it up and 
placed it in his pocket-book. 

u Yes/* said he with a grin, " that's all right 
so far. Now, where's the money P " 

" It is in the safe," she answered in a whisper. 
" I dare not fetch it up here for fear of being 
observed. But I have packed it ready for you in 
a travelling bag, and you have only got to count 
it in the cellar and then be off with it." 

He made no reply, but followed her stealthily 
out of the room to the end of the short corridor, 
and then down a flight of stone stairs into a range 
of underground apartments, formerly in use as the 
Castle dungeons, but now employed for the more 
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harmless purposes of storing useless lumber. The 
flickering lamp which they carried cast weird, un- 
earthly shadows all around, and the air struck 
chill and musty on them. 

The man shivered and shook as if the cold had. 
penetrated his very marrow. 

"Phew," muttered he, "I don't like this in- 
fernally dark, chilly hole." 

" Ah, we are on a level with the old moat," re- 
plied the lady, " and it is a trifle trying to anyone 
who is a bit afraid. But I won't keep you long." 

The place they were in was a long apartment 
with several doors opening on either side into 
what had once been dungeons, but now were empty 
and dusty. They passed by all these until they 
reached the very end of the place. 

" Where are we going ? " asked the man, who 
now showed signs of trepidation. 

" Why, bless my life, what an old woman you 
are," replied the lady with a fine air of scorn. 
"Do you see that? There is the door of the 
ancient strong room, where no thieves can pene- 
trate, and where I have prepared the gold that is 
to get me rid of you." 

As she finished speaking she stopped before 
another door, hitherto unobserved, for it was con- 
structed so cunningly that.it could not have been 
detected by a stranger in the dim, uncertain light. 
It was at the farthest end of the apartment, and 
was fitted into the solid masonry with so exact and 
cunning an imitation that it was difficult at first 
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sight to tell which was the door and which the 
wall. 

The man gazed in wonder, not unmixed with 
admiration and anxiety, while his companion, 
groping with, her hand carefully along the surface 
of the wall, at length came upon the spring, which 
being touched allowed her to slide back a panel 
which had covered the keyhole. 

She produced a big key, and putting it into the 
lock attempted to turn it, but could not. 

" Here," said she, taking back the lamp which 
she had handed to him to hold, "this lock is 
rather stiff ; I cannot turn it." 

The man did as he was commanded, with a sly 
laugh at the weakness of her Ladyship's wrist. To 
his vast surprise, the key turned easily and 
smoothly. 

While the foolish fellow's back was turned he 
could not see that the woman just behind him 
stealthily seized in her right hand a bar of iron 
which had been left in the very spot where it was 
now required. Was it left there by accident, or 
was it placed there as part of a foul and murderous 
design P 

Oh angels of mercy and light, is there none who 
will whisper a warning in the ears of that vain r 
confident, doomed man P 

Oh, devils of hell, raging in murderous mastery 
within that cruel, crafty bosom, is there no room 
for pity and mercy with you ? No tender reminis- 
cences to stay the hand now lifted high to strike P 
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No visions of future remorse and a life of terror 
to arrest that murderous blow ? 

The lock turned, the door swung slowly open on 
its creaking hinges, and revealed beyond a dark, 
gloomy abyss. In the dread silence of that moment 
the scurrying of rats disturbed at their nocturnal 
gambols could be heard, and a gentle plash as of 
dropping water. A chilly, moist, earthly and 
grave-like current of air rushed up. 

He recoiled with dismay and horror from the 
foul effluvia that enveloped him. As he stepped 
backward he half turned his head, and a terrible 
cry burst from him. The dreadful iron bar was 
lifted up and swiftly it descended, beating aside 
the arm he had raised to guard himself, and crash- 
ing heavily on his temple. . He fell forward and 
disappeared through the open doorway. There 
was a thumping, grating sound as of a heavy body 
falling and rolling down a flight of steps, and then 
there was silence — the stillness of the grave. 

The murderess stood for a moment entranced. 
Her great eyes, glaring with murder and hatred, 
had for an instant met the appealing, terror- 
stricken gaze of her victim in that awful moment 
when he saw his doom descending on him. Those 
pitiful eyes pierced her through. They would 
never leave her. Sleeping or waking they would 
continue relentlessly searching her face to see if 
there was one drop of pity left in her. 

But this woman's courage was more than mas- 
culine. It was sustained by pitiless cruelty, and, 
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in pursuit of the object of the moment, was un- 
limited. For a moment she was dismayed by the 
awful success of her murderous plot, and soared 
by the haunting eyes of her victim. 

Then the instinct of self-preservation came to 
her aid, and she knew that no time was to be lost 
to complete her bloody task and secure to herself 
its fruits. 

She glanced at her iron bar, and held it away 
from her with a nervous shake when she saw it was 
stained with bloood. Nevertheless she kept a firm 
hold of it as she moved forward and cautiously 
descended the steep, narrow stairs, winding, but 
utterly unprotected, which led down into the dismal 
region where something heavy and lumpish had 
just fallen. Holding her lamp steadily before her 
to illuminate the dull darkness, and stopping every 
few steps to listen, she at last reached the bottom 
without more disturbance than was caused by the 
scampering of scared night creatures. 

At the bottom, lying in the dark loathsomeness 
•of the place, was the shattered body of he whom, 
but a few moments before, she had struck in the 
pride of his vigour and manhood. Blood was 
trickling from a wound in his temple. He was 
lying in a tumbled heap, motionless. She had 
rised her arm with the murderous weapon to 
strike him again. Was it a raj of selfish pity 
* that glimmered in her mind for the instant, and 
caused her to drop her arm without delivering 
the blow? 
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u Why should I be wantonly brutal P " she 
murmured to herself. "He's dead, and if he 
were not dead, he soon wonld die in this hole. 
Faugh, how it sickens me ! Bnt what must it be 
when it is sealed up, as it will be to-morrow. I 
was bound to do it; he should not have crossed 
me and pushed me to desperation. He might 
have known that I would crush him out of my 
way aa I do this horrid creature." 

With that she shook off her sleeve a slimy, 
balky beetle that had fastened thereon, and ground 
it under her heel into the floor. 

She stayed a moment or two to glance around 
iihe place. It was large and lofty, but wretchedly 
damp and full of evil odours. It was a long way 
below the Castle, and the surface water seemed to 
drain into it, and here and there trickled down the 
walls, standing out in big clammy drops on the 
ceiling, and gathering in little muddy pools on 
the floor. There were curious-looking rusty iron 
machines, knives, and pieces of wood, rotting 
heaps of rope, which might have been the rem- 
nants of whips and bonds, rusty links of chains, 
and, horror of horrors, a heap of bones near an 
upright post, with chains hanging down from it, 
just as if the skeleton had dropped down after 
the rats had picked all the flesh off the body of 
some unfortunate who had perished while chained 
to that post. 

Her Ladyship felt faint and ill, and Shook as if 
stricken with the ague when she saw these horrors, 
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for she knew full well what they meant. She had 
discovered this chamber of horrors by reading in 
some of the family records a description of it as 
the torture dungeon of the Castle, so low and deep 
within the earth that the cries of its victims never 
penetrated to the upper region. It had long fallen 
out of memory and knowledge, but guided by what 
she had read, she searched for and found the secret 
entrance to it, and the key also. The door was 
rusty and fast with disuse, but by patiently oiling 
the hinges and the lock she got it to open quite 
easily. Then, as she peered down into the pitchy 
darkness below, the half -planned schemes of 
murder, which had been suggested to her evil 
heart by what she had read of this place, and 
which had caused her to search it out so patiently 
and diligently, took definite form, and she vowed 
to herself that they should be forthwith executed. 

She had performed her foul deed, and stood alone 
on the scene of a successful murder, in presence of 
her victim. Even now a revulsion had seized upon 
her, and a strange, awful longing came upon her 
that she could undo this night's work. 

"Be still, be still ! coward heart I " she muttered. 
" I have got rid of the only obstacle to my future ;. 
now I must take care of myself." 

Bracing herself to her task, she flung her blood- 
stained iron bar among the heap of cruel instru- 
ments of execution. With an intense physical 
and mental effort, under which she almost broke 
down, she seized hold of the body of her victim 
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and dragged it aside into a dark corner, so that it 
would not be seen by anyone casually peeping down 
from the stairs. It happened to be a dry spot to 
which she changed it, and she heaved a sigh of 
relief when she felt herself out of the slimy mud. 
Was that sigh a mere ebullition of selfish instinct, 
or was it a token of the return of affrighted 
womanhood to her dark and evil mind ? 

Swiftly she glided upstairs, locked the door 
after her, slid on the lock the secret panel, and 
left the place as much concealed as it was possible. 

Then she returned to the library, and starting 
back in affright from the scowling, white, ghastly, 
murderous face that presented itself to her in the 
mirror, stretched forth her hand to the wine and 
drank off glass after glass till the bottle was empty. 

" Ha I ha ! he's safe to-night, locked up and 
buried from sight for ever," she cried, softly and 
fiercely to herself. " I shall never see' him again. 
Ah ! but those eyes, those agonised, beseeching 
eyes, they pierce me through like knives. I can- 
not shut them out. They follow me. They are 
on the wall, in the glass, they burst through my 
closed lids. I cannot get rid of them. Oh, my 
God, mercy ; is this to be my eternal damnation P " 

She clasped her hands and then felt the fatal 
key which she had been carrying unconsciously all 
this time. " Yes, the key, the key, what shall I 
do with it ? Where shall I conceal it P If any- 
body were to see the key and make search and find 
ftp" 
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In her panic of terror she thrust the big rusty 
key inside her dress,, but the instant the cold iron 
happened to touch her flesh she drew it forth and 
hurled it madly away from her, dying — " It burns 
me, it freezes my blood, then it boils in my veins. 
Jt stings, and burns, and stabs, and freezes all ai 
onoe. Away with it. 1 Oh, merciful God, am I 
going mad?" 

In a paroxysm of horror she uttered one sharp 
cry, and fell to the ground senseless. For the 
moment the tempest of her soul was stilled ia 
oblivion. 



CHAPTER H. 

A CONTEST WITH CONSCIENCE. 

Lady Glenalan's swoon lasted for some time* 
How long she did not know, and did not care to 
consider. She was inclined to the belief that it 
would have been much, better for her had she 
nerrer awakened ont of it. The ruddy morning 
was already breaking. Faint and weary, and 
gasping for breath, she straggled to her feet and 
staggered across the room, opened the window and 
pot her hot head out into a delicious, cool, breezy 
bath of fresh morning air. The rising sun was 
streaking with golden tints the glowing eastern 
sky, and the canopy of night clouds was rolled 
away almost out of sight. 

But what were these glorious early morning 
joys to my Lady P They can only be claimed by 
a pure and healthy soul. Her diseased and sin- 
blackened mind could see no beauty in the bud- 
ding daybreak. Bather did it seem to her as if 
the sun had spelt in letters of fire the burning 
words — " Murder will out." 

She was fevered and ill, and happily her senses 
were so dulled for the time that the knowledge of 
what she had done was present to her mind only as 
the recollection of a very dreadful dream. 

But the blurred figures in that dismal tragedy, 
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not yet four hoars old, gradually assumed shape 
and form in her imagination, and as the naked 
truth rushed in with overpowering force upon her 
tortured soul, and she felt the hellish pangs of 
murder done searing into her desperate heart, she 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed and 
groaned in agony. 

Was it penitence P Was it a pitiful appeal for 
the mercy to herself which she had denied to 
another P No ; it was the agony of selfish horror ; 
it was the self-inflicted punishment which every 
murderer bears within him in the constant and 
unquenchable horror of his crime. 

As she ^staggered across the room she had 
stumbled against the fatal key, stained and sole 
surviving witness of her guilt, which, in her 
earlier frenzy, she had hurled from her in reck- 
less passion. With a shudder and a cry of anger 
and disgust she again spurned it from her with 
her foot. 

After a while she bethought her that the key 
must not be left about with its Cain-like mark of 
blood, and its dread power of unlocking her im- 
prisoned ghastly secret. Verily, if it were to fall 
into curious hands it might be made to bear fatal 
witness against her. 

All this rising clearly through the blurred mist 
of blood and black guilt which enshrouded her 
benumbed senses, she closed the window, and 
clutching the dreaded key with a reluctant des- 
peration, as if it were a red-hot weapon burning 
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her as she grasped it, or a stinging scorpion which 
hit and scarred her flesh and poured bubbling 
poison into her veins, she hurried quietly into 
the Castle yard. 

The Castle and its offices and buildings formed 
a quadrilateral, leaving a square enclosed court- 
yard in the centre. Here was a deep draw-well, 
originally sunk for the service of a garrison in time 
of siege. The water still flowed in it though the 
household supply was obtained from another source. 
But it was useful for the stables and other pur- 
poses, and, therefore, was kept open. 

Into the still depths of this well the guilty 
woman cast from her the key. As it bounded 
downward, striking against the sides, the hollow 
echoing rattle sounded unto her guilty soul as a 
knell of doom . Yet the instinct of self-preservation 
predominating, as she turned away she heaved a 
sigh of relief, and she hugged to herself the 
thought that now all traces, all possible know- 
ledge of her guilt were buried safe from human 
kin. 

Bash, thoughtless, ignorant woman ! Know ye 
not that there is One above whose dread eye 
misseth nought, whose strong hand, even uplifted 
to strike, yet falls not swiftly on guilty heads like 
thine, solely because " He is slow to anger and 
of great mercy P " 

So she went to her chamber with all this raging 
guilt consuming her soul, and she sought her 
couch, but not to rest. The weary hours dragged 
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ob, bat she could not coax affrighted sleep to her 
aching eyes. Those other staring and terrible 
eyes never left her. When she put her head 
tinder the bedclothes they pierced through the* 
covering; when she closed her own eyes in a 
vain endeavour to shut them out, they still were 
piercing her through and through. They were 
imprinted on her vision, and she could not get 
away from their condemning glare. 

Neither would her miserable brain take rest*. 
It was tortured with the numberless risks of dis- 
covery. The staring . eyes seemed to lead her 
incessantly back to gaze on the scene of the crime. 
Do what she would she could not drag herself 
away from it. 

It was at this time she first began to repent- 
that she had not dealt that second blow when with 
uplifted weapon she stood over the body as it lay 
at the bottom of the dungeon stairs. He might 
not have been killed outright by that first blow 
and that heavy fall. 

Oh ! horror of horrors ! What if he were to 
come to life again, to crawl up those stone stairs, 
to knock and cry at that closed door until the 
people of the Castle would burst it open, and she 
would be dragged forth to meet those dreadful 
accusing eyes face to face, and to be driven to a 
future of shame and misery, with perchance a 
felon's death as the end of it. Oh, fool that sbe 
was that she had not battered him until it was 
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impossible for life to remain within his mangled 
remains ! 

Nevertheless this strong woman's courage was 
not quite gone from her* To sooth herself she 
tried to think that if he survived that fierce, 
frenzied blow and that terrible fall, during which 
she heard his head clatter against the steps all the 
way down, he must, indeed, bear a charmed life. 
Why, it would be next to a miracle if he had not 
broken his neck. Of a surety her blow with the 
iron bar must have fractured his skull. Even if 
she had left a little life in him the noxious 
poisonous fumes of the closed chamber would soon 
stifle him. 

Oh, how she longed for the passage of time 
when she might make assurance doubly sure by 
seeing to the execution of a plan which would 
without a doubt effectually seal up her guilty 
secret. 

When the hour of rising came, and she met 
her daughter at the breakfast table, her haggard 
face and the deep dark lines around her eyes 
excited the alarm of Rhoda, who insisted upon it 
that her mother was seriously ill, and must at once 
have skilled advice. 

But her Ladyship was pettish and ill-tempered, 
declaring that there was little the matter with her. 
She had sat up too long on the previous night 
reading an exciting French novel, and she had 
passed a sleepless night, which had left her languid 
and with a splitting headache. 

VOL. II. o 
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Bhoda was fain to assume a satisfaction which 
she did not feel at this explanation, hat her un- 
easiness increased when she saw that after her 
mother had made a vain attempt to swallow food 
she pushed away her breakfast untasted. It 
was not until she drank a cup of tea, strongly- 
laced with brandy, that the colour returned to her 
cheeks, that the chill which was freezing her whole 
system was driven away, that her heart began 
to beat naturally, that she walked firmly and 
spoke boldly, as if no weight of crime was crush- 
ing her soul down into the very depths of hell. 

Still, her manner was so strange, her avoidance 
of the servants' eyes so unusual (she felt that most 
difficult sensation of all criminals, that everyone 
knew secretly of her guilt and would presently 
accuse her publicly), her startled and impassioned 
replies to the simplest questions, so unlike her 
usual self, that poor Rhoda felt satisfied that some- 
thing was seriously wrong with her mother. 

She went further, and felt convinced she knew 
what was the cause. Two empty wine-bottles 
and an overturned glass which she had found in 
the library too plainly told the tale. With shame 
and sorrow Ehoda had noticed her mother's 
increasing appetite for drink. She felt positive 
that this morning's strange looks and stranger 
manners were the result of an over-night orgie, 
and the brandied tea was evidence corroborative 
of her fears. 

Best in thy delusions, unhappy Bhoda ! It is a 
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sad thing for a pure young girl to believe of her 
mother, but oh, how much better it is to believe 
that than to know the full fell truth ! 

Under the present trying circumstances my 
Lady displayed a remarkable aptitude for busi- 
ness. So discovered the foreman builder, who 
immediately after breakfast was sent for to her 
presence, and directed to leave the job on which 
he was then engaged in order that he might im- 
mediately execute some alterations which were to 
be made in the cellars. 

She explained that the cellars, having been 
hitherto unused except as a receptacle for rub- 
bish, were now to be fitted up as store-rooms, the 
rooms in the tower at present used for that pur- 
pose being required for habitation. 

" I know the servants dislike this underground 
place," said she, " because they have some stupid 
superstition about it being haunted, but they must 
overcome that. The feeling arises, I believe, prin- 
cipally because these cellars are the old Castle 
dungeons, and there is a place below them which 
in very old times was used as a place of torture. 
Tradition has it that the cries of the victims still 
haunt the place, and that at night their bloody 
and distorted ghosts walk about. There is a secret 
door to that lower chamber, but I believe it has 
not been opened for many years. As there is no 
use for the lower chamber, I propose to have a 
strong wall built right across the end of the 
dungeon floor that communicates with it, to cut it 
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off entirely, so that our foolish servants may ven- 
ture down to the store-rooms with less alarm." 

The foreman of the job listened to her Lady* 
ship's condescending description with respectful 
interest, and accompanied her to the cellar to be 
shown the end of the apartment containing the 
secret door, which was to be cut off. Nay, she 
had bravado enough left in her to walk boldly up 
to the wall with a light in her hand, and show him 
actually where the doorway was situated. But 
she was careful to explain that it could not be 
opened because the key was lost, and that it was 
not to be burst open because no good could be 
obtained by exploring the damp and foetid region 
underneath. 

The man gazed at her admiringly as he humbly 
remarked— 

" I doot not yer Ladyship has been doon and 
seen how mucky it is P " 

" Haven't I told you the key is lost P " returned 
the lady angrily. " Of course I know the place is 
damp and unwholesome, because such places always 



are." 



The foreman, who had a curious interest in such 
matters, and dearly loved a good story of blood 
and bones, was for opening out the place and 
building up a fresh wall* 

But my Lady was peremptory on the point. 

" I want as little bother as possible, and I want 
the work done quickly," said she, " because I can- 
not have the present store-rooms altered until 
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these new ones are ready. All you have to do is 
to build a strong wall right across this end* Con- 
crete it so that any damp which may come from 
below may be shut off/' 

The man struck the wall a swinging blow with 
Ms hammer, remarking learnedly— 

" It wad tak* a lot o' pulling doon, this wad. 
They were guid builders in the day when this was 
reared." 

He again hit the wall stoutly. This time he 
happened to strike the spring of the secret panel. 
Shattered with the force of the blow it flew back, 
■disclosing a view of the lock. 

" A varra cunning arrangement/' said the fore- 
man. 

He pat his head to the keyhole to examine it 
minutely, but immediately stepped back, exclain** 

i»g— 

" A varra nasty foul air comes up here, en* I 
t&ink your Leddyship has judged well to make it 
snug and tight/ 9 

Hark ! What was that sound which caused her 
Ladyship's cheeks to blanch, and her fine eyes to 
glare in frenzied terror as she stood motionless, 
fixed to the spotP Was it a voice f Her terrified 
imagination told her that it was a deep, agonised 
groan, and her fancy pictured that it came from a 
maimed and bloody figure crouching behind that 
fearful door, waiting to be liberated to cover her 
with public shame, and to topple into the dust all 
Iter airy castles of future wealth and glory. 
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" Hush, listen, what was that P " she demanded 
of the mason. 

" Nothing, my Leddy," replied the man. 

He was a bit of a philosopher, .and was amused 
in his staid way to think that the lady 'should be 
seized by those very fears which but a few minutes 
before she had been making light of in others. 
He added — 

" I don't hear anything, your Ladyship, unless 
it was the echo." 

" Oh, yes, it was that, no doubt," answered she. 
Ashamed and alarmed at her uncalled-for panic, 
she added, " I am unwell and nervous this morn- 
ing, and I fancied I heard a groan. But of course 
it was the echo." 

My Lady's woman, who had accompanied her 
on this expedition, observing her agitation, had 
sent one of the men upstairs for wine, which being 
now brought, was eagerly imbibed by her Lady- 
ship, and completely restored her. 

After that she showed the strongest desire to 
push the work forward. So the men were taken 
from their job, and were set to work to build up 
this stout, thick wall of solid, huge stones, firmly 
knit together with the best mortar and cement. 
This was to seal up for ever Lady Glenalan's 
secret, and to leave Jier free. 

Free? Aye, free to suffer the tortures of the 
damned — free to sip uninterruptedly the cup of 
guilty pleasure. A bitter, poisoned, blood-stained 
cup, truly ! 
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The masons, urged on by her Ladyship's mani- 
fest impatience, and encouraged by the liberal 
supplies of drink which were served to them, 
were not many hours in erecting from floor to 
ceiling such a strong, staunch wall as even for 
the moment satisfied her torn heart and lulled its 
guilty pangs. 

"Before that wall is interfered with," she 
thought, " there will be nothing left but a few 
mouldy bones. No one will be able to say 
whether it has been there a thousand days or a 
thousand years." 

Still she could not rest. The place had a horrid 
fascination for her, and she was constantly up and 
down those cellar steps. The eyes that were upon 
her day and night dragged her there unresistingly. 
Through the new masonry she could fix the exact 
place where the door was in the old wall, and right 
through solid stone and wood she could see, in 
vivid imagination, a blood-covered, crushed, mur- 
dered man, beckoning to her to come to him, and 
pointing with ghastly meaning down the long 
flight of narrow stairs on the top of which he was 
standing. 



CHAPTER IIL 

MR. QUIBBBTTS PROPOSES AND IS REJECTED. 

The powerful mind of Mr Quibbetts was greatly 
exercised by the story Lady Glenalan had pre- 
pared for him when he arrived at the Castle. With 
well-studied simplicity she described how the man 
had followed her to Glenalan and had been staying 
in the neighbourhood ; how he had seen her and had 
demanded as the price of his silence utterly pre- 
posterous terms which she had refused point 
blank ; how that he had then left her in a terrible 
passion, vowing that he would see Eustace, and 
that since then she had seen him no more. 

He gazed curiously and searchingly into the 
lady's face, but could obtain no intelligence there, 
except that she was rapidly growing older and had 
a weary, pained expression, which for the life of 
him he could not understand. Otherwise her ex- 
pression was calm and beautifully blank. 

"Then your Ladyship did not give him any- 
thing? " he at length demanded. 

(t Not a brass farthing/' she replied, with such 
startling emphasis that Quibbetts almost jumped 
from his seat. As he looked on her face, now lit 
up with a fierce excitement, he began to wonder 
whether it was really true tha^ they had had a 
desperate quarrel as she stated. 
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" I offered him a thousand pounds/' she con- 
tinued, " but he refused it. I expect he has gone 
to try what he can get from Eustace, and then he 
•will come hack to me." 

"What a grim farce it was to talk of him coming 
back to her ! Was he not always with her now, 
shilling her blood with his ghastly embraces, crush- 
ing her spirit with his unquenchable presence P 

What a magnificent nerve and vast power of 
self repression had she to talk like this ! All the 
while her heart was torn with contending fears 
and alarms. Every word she spoke had a new and 
dreadful meaning to it under the gaze of those 
searching pitiful eyes that never left her. 

Considerably disgusted at the probable failure 
of all his plans Mr. Quibbetts then proceeded to 
speak of a little business on his own account. He 
respectfully reminded her Ladyship that although 
her elevation in society and the great fortune 
which had extended to her family were mainly 
brought about by his exertions, there had as yet 
been no adequate payment of his services. He 
admitted that he had hitherto foolishly refrained 
from making any claim because he knew that his 
power was strong enough to support his demand at 
any time. He now thought it was right that a 
settlement should be arrived at. 

" What do you mean V 9 demanded her Ladyship. 
-" You have the management of our affairs ; that 
is legitimately worth at least £500 a year to you, 
•and no one but yourself knows exactly how 
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much you get out of the estate in the way of 
pickings." 

Quibbetts blushed — are we not told that even 
the devil has a sense of shame P — because the little 
private thieveries and jobs which he thought he 
had carefully concealed should be known to this 
clear-minded undeceivable woman, but the know- 
ledge of this only hardened his heart and nerved 
him to greater fierceness in his attack. 

" I don't call that any payment," he said, 
" Because I save a few crumbs from your extrava- 
gant luxuriance and appropriate them to myself 
you surely do not claim to have paid them to me. 
You are obliged to employ someone if you do[not 
have me, and I question whether you would get off 
as cheap from some of the big nobs such as Poun- 
cer, Spender, Dexter & Co., as you do from me. 
Ton see I am not used to picking up crumbs from 
the rich man's table, and I hesitate over many a 
rich morsel which I might lawfully snap up. But 
I want some settled and definite payment for what 
I have done. I must have this thing arranged 
now, or else" — 

" Well," said she contemptuously. 

" I will go to the other side. You think you 
will not buy my silence ; I know who will gladly 
pay for my advice." 

" Pooh, pooh," answered the lady with a glitter- 
ing cruel laugh. " Don't be an ass, Quibbetts; 
I know very well you would not risk your long 
neck even for the sake of wreaking vengeance on 
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me. It is your secret as much as mine, and if we* 
come to harm you will also. What you have got 
to do is to be reasonable, and to make the best of 
what you can get. Ton my life, you know, it 
looks very much as if you were in league with that 
other blustering fellow, and were determined be- 
tween you to crush me to the ground with your 
greedy askings. I think if there is much more of 
this I shall be tempted to take myself out of the 
way and leave you birds of prey to fight over the 
plunder." 

Mr. Quibbetts was manifestly uneasy under this 
accusation of treachery, although the words were- 
tittered in a light bantering manner. 

The lady saw that her shaft had gone home, 
and while inwardly cursing the villain's foul false- 
hood, she proceeded to make the best of her ad- 
vantage, coaxingly beseeching him — 

" Come, Quibbetts, that's a dear good fellow. 
See Eustace, and to whatever he gives you I 
will add one-third. If that is not fair I do not 
know what is/' 

" I would rather deal with your Ladyship," re- 
plied Mr. Quibbetts in tones which, for him, were 
unusually soft and in a manner marked by a gentle 
and pleasing confusion. " I think I could make 
much better terms with you," he added bashfully. 

" My dear Quibbetts," answered the lady, look-, 
ing at him with an amazed and strange interest as 
if he had just developed some new and extra- 
ordinary faculty, " Don't you know I cannot give 
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away Eustace's money ? It is hie own, to do what 
he likes with it. You must make your bargain 
with him, not me/ 9 

"There is only one reward that could com- 
pensate me for what I have gone through/' said 
Mr. Quibbetts nervously blushing; yes, actually 
blushing — " and that is not in the power of your 
Ladyship's son to bestow/ 1 

" What is that 9" demanded the lady. A 
curious, expectant smile was twinkling round the 
corners of her pretty mouth. 

" Oh, can you doubt, my dear lady," tremulously 
cried Quibbetts, dropping down on his knees and 
clumsily trying to enclose one of her dainty hands 
within his big paws, " It is this gentle hand, it 
is your Ladyship's love I would demand. I know 
I am humble and poor compared to you ; yet I am 
proud to have been the architect of your fortunes. 
Oh ! if your Ladyship knew how I loved you ! 
Your image haunts me night and day. I doa't 
* eat as I ought to, and I have even had to send 
clients away because I was in such a state— ^for 
jour dear sake — that I couldn't see 'em. Oh my 
sweet and noble charmer, give me this fair hand, 
and, by heaven and earth, I swear you shall have 
no more trouble with anyone." 

At this point Quibbetts essayed to convey the 
fair hand aforesaid to his blubber lips, but it 
quietly slipped from his uneasy grasp, and he did 
not miss it until he detected himself in the act of 
imprinting slabby kisses upon his own fat fingers. 
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My Lady perceived that the fit was a bad one* 
and forthwith proceeded to employ powerful reme- 
dies. 

" Ton brainless, sodden, stupid idiot/ 9 she ex- 
claimed with a startled flourish of her hand, ad 
if she would box his long ears. " Whatever put 
such a pack of absurd nonsense into your silly 
noddle? Don't you know I am going to be 
married to Lord Dumbledike ?" 

As Quibbetts still remained on his knees in a 
preposterously aggravating attitude, her Ladyship 
raised her dainty foot, and gave him a vigorous 
kick which sent him sprawling on the floor. As 
he lay looking up reproachfully like a kicked cur, 
she stood ringing forth a peal of silvery laughter. 

The situation was so absurd that for the instant 
she forgot her own bitter pangs. 

Quibbetts slowly gathered himself up and facing 
the lady, with scarlet cheeks and angry eyes, but 
suppressing his rising passion, he answered — 

" I know your Ladyship has promised to marry 
the old Scotchman. But just think how old he 
is* What does he want a wife for ? — except to be 
nurse for him in his old age. Why, he will soon 
be feeble and fretful, and the woman that marries, 
him will be a bitter slave to his idle fancies, 
querulous complaints, and stupid jealousy. Don't 
face a miserable existence with that tottering old 
humbug. Give him the go-by, or give me leave 
to break it off. I will soon satisfy him that the 
marriage is undesirable. Think of it — your Lady- 
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ship is young, and I am but forty-five, in the 
prime of life ! Think of the difference between 
forty-five and seventy." 

Her Ladyship fairly lost her temper, and walk- 
ing fiercely towards him said — 

"Quibbetts, beware how you tempt me. I 
know you think you have a power over me, and 
that you may exercise it in this way. I tell 
you I hate you and despise you, and as for 
marrying you, if I was starving and you were 
a Duke I would not have you. You are not the 
kind of man I would care to be tied to." 

" Then why have you encouraged me P" he asked 
fuming with rage as fiercely as she did. u You 
know you have looked at me kindly, smiled on me 
in a way which I thought had only one meaning. 
You have allowed me to squeeze your hand with- 
out rebuke. Nay, have I not even kissed it? You 
have talked with me familiarly, and we have 
frequently been alone together. Why, you have 
in every way encouraged the hopes which I 
have allowed to form in my breast." 

Under this reproach my Lady bent her head in 
shame at the completeness of her self-condemna- 
tion. She was conscious that she had not checked 
Mr. Quibbetts's awkward attempts at love-making. 
It had not been convenient to offend him, and she 
felt confident of her power to keep him at her 
feet, and still to prevent him claiming any of the 
privileges or rights of a lover. While inviting him 
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with her smiles and her glances she had literally 
kept him at arm's length. 

Somewhat affected by the vehemence of her 
clumsy suitor, which she accepted as a compliment 
to her money value as an article of matrimonial 
commerce she answered him in tenderer tones — 

" Indeed, Mr. Quibbetts, I am very sorry if you 
have misunderstood any little courtesies which 
may have passed between us/ How could I know 
that you had any feeling for me beyond that of 
ordinary regard ? I will admit that I have some* 
times thought you were rather forward in your 
behaviour, but I did not wish to be unkind to 
you, or to offend you by taking notice of what 
might have only been thoughtlessness on your 
part. I am very sorry if anything I have said or 
done has deceived you, and I assure you it has 
been purely unintentional on my part." 

Mr. Quibbetts, who was by now beefy red with 
mortification and anger, heaved a desperate sigh. 
Everything seemed to be going wrong with him 
just at the time when he imagined that he had 
steered his vessel safely into the calm waters of 
prosperity, and had only to keep her head to the 
wind and fill his pockets with the gold that 
fluttered in pleasant showers on her decks. 

Placing his hand on his heart he essayed to 
make a melancholy bow, preliminary to a senti- 
mental valedictory speech. But finding that his 
absurd attitude was exciting the lady's mirth, he 
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altered his tactics and waving His hand loftily as 
if to command attention, he said — 

" Yon may laugh at me, my Lady, but a day will 
come when you will wish you had trusted yourself 
to me. Mark my words ; you reject me now with 
scorn. If ever the time arrives when our secret is 
in peril, mind you I shall act for myself regard- 
. less of you. See then if your withered old Scotch, 
lord can save you. *I must now set off to seek 
your son, in the hope of meeting our friend who- 
has mysteriously disappeared. It is more than 
ever necessary both for our sakes and his own that 
I should find him and get him out of the way, for 
there is suspicion abroad. You know that con- 
ceited, proud young beggar, a cousin of my Lord, 
Roderick Alan. It appears since his proud 
stomach won't allow him to accept anything at 
your hands he has had to take a trade for a living,, 
and he has actually got the same job as the late- 
Mr. Draycott had. Well, he came to my office 
the other day to know if I had seen Draycott. He- 
had been informed that Draycott had been seen 
to enter my office. It was the very day our friend 
came to see me, and I assured him that he must 
have mistaken him for an old client of mine named 
Jones. I proved to him it could not be Draycott,. 
showing him the papers which authenticated the 
death of that person in the great Tay Bridge ac- 
cident. I think I satisfied him, but it will not 
do to risk any more awkward mistakes of that 
kind." 
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My Lady agreed that it was necessary to bake 
erery precaution, bat with a tremor in her voice 
remarked that it was not at all probable such a 
mistake would occur again. 

"Confound her, she is concealing something 
from me/' thought Quibbetts, " she has got him 
out of the way, and she'll shunt me if she can. 
But, oh Lor, won't I make her smart for all 
thisP" 

Outwardly they parted on good terms. Mr. 
Quibbetts was cordially invited to lunch, and 
made so much of the good things set before him 
that it was clear his love had not affected his 
appetite. 

In thought they were plotting each other's over- 
throw. The terror of the lady's recent crime was 
intensified by the reflection that having put aside 
one tormentor at such infinite and lasting cost, 
she would have also to get rid of Mr. Quibbetts 
before she could feel safe. He threatened to be 
even more dangerous than the man whom she had 
killed. The lust of blood was upon her. Murder 
once committed, what matter the number of 
victims? The penalty of remorse and mental 
torture could not be greater for two than for one. 

She puzzled and plotted within herself how she 
could safely put an end to Mr. Quibbetts's worth- 
less life. 

Quibbetts on the other hand was aflame with 
rage and shame, intensified by the truth of 

VOL. II. D 
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the lady's retort on him that they were both in 
the same boat, and must sink or swim together. 
Yet he fancied he had a means of taming her 
proud spirit and forcing her to yield to his wishes. 
First of all, however, he must discover what had 
become of his false accomplice. When he had 
found him Quibbetts ventured to think that he 
knew what could be done with him. 

A ghastly smile played over his evil counte- 
nance as he whispered to himself, 

" I think I know some unlucky clients who will 
gladly rid me of him for a consideration. What is 
a hundred ; what is a thousand pounds compared to 
having the field to myself 9 Let me see, I will let 
him arrange terms with both my Lady and her son. 
Twill have to raise the money, and when the job is 
done I can pay it over to myself instead of him, 
for he won't want money then. No one will be 
the wiser, and I shall be the richer. Then I shall 
bring my Lady to her knees, and I'll make her 
marry me, by Jove I will. HI realise all my 
money safely, and if she won't come to my arms, 
why I'll make an offer to the other side to split 
for a personal indemnity. Then we shall see 
who will laugh and sneer at me for a lover/' 

Actually Mr. Quibbetts was madly, passion- 
ately in love with this woman. It had been part 
of his plan from the first to marry her. He had 
waited until she had the five thousand a year 
settled on her. This sum he already reckoned on 
complacently as his own, put by for use on a 
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future day. Then the unexpected and unwel- 
come appearance of the person who had claims 
not to be denied by my Lady stayed his hand. 
But he had delayed too long, and found that her 
Ladyship bad, without waiting for him, chosen a 
husband for herself. 

He had resolved to wed her for her money, but 
by-and bye, and when he perceived how very fair 
she was to look upon, he became enamoured of 
her plump person. So infatuated was he that 
nothing would now stay him in his pursuit of 
wealth and beauty, united in one enchanting, 
though matured creature. 

So he hurried off to Eustace with his heart burn- 
ing with passion and greed, and his dark mind 
busy plotting. Lady Glenalan was similarly oc- 
cupied, except that remorse took the place of lust 
in her heart. 

What a complication of cross -plotting would 
have been revealed if their hearts could have been 
lain bare. Quibbetts was contemplating the des- 
truction of a man already murdered by Lady 
Glenalan. He was plotting how to compel her to 
marry him, and she was considering what chances 
there were of quenching his passion in blood by 
murdering him also. 

Of the two she was the more active and daring 
criminal ; he more crafty and unscrupulous. 

What will be the end of their conflicting plots ? 



CHAPTER IV. 



RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 



Left to commune with her own evil thoughts,. 
Lady Glenalan's distemper increased rather than 
abated. Poor Ehoda could not understand her. 
Her attempts to soothe my Lady's manifest dis- 
tress, and her reiterated demand that a physician 
should be consulted, were received with such 
scornful anger that she became discouraged — nay 
terrified — and sought seclusion, hoping that the 
fit would pass over and her mother would again 
look kindly upon her. 

In truth the guilty woman's soul was so 
blackened and steeped in sin that she revolted' 
from contact with the pure and innocent nature 
of her daughter. Oh, it is a pitiful and mon- 
strous wrong when a mother has so sinned that 
she dare not meet the innocent eyes of her 
daughter. Lady Glenalan in the presence of 
Ehoda felt like Evil in the presence of Good. 
She was infuriated at the silent reproach and 
stinging self-condemnation which the mere sight 
of her daughter inflicted, and with inconsequent 
injustice she visited the wrath upon the innocent 
girl's head which was the outcome of her own 
criminality.' 

The days dragged their weary length slowly on, 
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and it seemed to her that she had lived years 
under her present distress instead of only a few 
days. Then she became herself an actor in the 
^citing drama that was being played aronnd her. 
She was electrified, thrilled, and threw herself 
into the part which Providence had arranged for 
her with a loyal devotion that marked how honest 
and true this girl was — a slender pillar of virtue 
standing unmoved amid a threatening sea of vice. 

The park land in front of the Castle was open, 
save that there was a dense thicket or shrubbery 
which had been planted as a screen to secure the 
privacy of the gardens and lawn. 

Within this belt of sheltering trees and shrubs 
was a cosy little retreat which Khoda had early 
discovered and made her own. It had been poor 
Gertrude's haunt in happier days. There had she 
and Rupert played many a wild and dramatic 
game, imitating the incidents they had read of in 
books. In later years it had come to be known as 
" Gerty's Bower," and was a sacred spot to all 
who knew the household. 

It wns a simple enough sylvan bower. 4- 
space of a few yards square had been cleared and 
nicely turfed. A little stone hut covered with 
creeping ivy, a rustic seat against the hut wall, 
with a canopy of the arched boughs of a couple of 
inrained willows. That was all. Inside the hut 
was of one floor, to which you descended by a 
dozen steps. The walls were hung with simple 
drapery, there were one or two pictures, a few 
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chairs, and a plain carpet. It was a nice place of 
shelter in case of the accident of a sudden shower, 
for Gerty's Bower was at the extreme end of the 
thicket, where it developed into a little wood 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the Castle. It was , 
so low in the ground and so dark that Gertrude 
had seldom used it, and Bhoda disliked it so much 
that after peeping in, and having it cleaned and 
dusted, she had never ventured in it again. It 
had formerly been used as an ice-house, and, per- 
haps, even for meaner purposes, and but for a 
history attached to it would have been demolished 
long ago. 

Of the outside seat, the bower proper, Ehoda 
became quickly enamoured. Thither she would 
take her work and her book and spend many hours, 
which if not happy were at least peaceful. 

It was in the dim religious quiet of this spot 
she began to feel her approaching loveless marriage 
with Eonald would be a sinful sacrifice, and could 
not be blessed either to herself or her husband. 
But it was now too late to break it off, and she 
resolved in calm but mournful trust to do her very 
best to make Ronald a good wife. She could not 
give him love, but he should have all she had ta 
give, service, obedience, and trust. 

If all wives who marry for love were to act on 
the resolution of this poor girl, about to enter on 
a union which the nearer it approached the more 
cordially she detested, how much less grumbling 
should we hear about "unhappy marriages, 5 * 
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€t incompatibility of temperament/' &c. A good 
-wife makes a good husband — that is if there is 
any good at all in a man. 'Tis true there are more 
outrageously bad husbands than bad wives, and 
-when I hear of the brutality of some scoundrels 
towards their poor drudging female slaves I feel 
abased and shamed to think that such two-legged 
monsters can claim the kinship of humanity with 
me. But have poor down-trodden wives nothing to 
Teproach themselves with ? Oh, Caesar's wife, take 
care that you be above suspicion that Caesar may 
have no excuse for kicking your ribs in, blacking 
your eyes with his monster hands, or splitting 
your head with the family poker. A man is what 
woman makes him, and a woman is what the 
devil or the angels make her. 

Rkoda voluntarily vowing herself to domestic 
servitude had not yet advanced so far as this in 
marital philosophy. 

One day, it was exactly the fifth after the 
murder, she had fled to her favourite retreat to 
avoid her mother's ill-temper. She sat pensive 
and thoughtful. Her book lay unheeded by her 
side, and her crewel-work had dropped from her 
hands. 

Suddenly she started, and her heart beating 
with the sudden shock asked of herself " What is 
that strange noise P " 

The big dog by her side, a noble deerhound, 
who had fixed his affections on her alone of all 
the new people who had come to Glenalan, sprang 
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up with a low growl, and stood for a moment on 
guard, with ears well back and tail quivering with, 
excitement. 

" Down, down, 91 cried Rhoda, and the obedient 
animal remained still. 

She listened breathlessly, and again the noise 
was heard. It was a dull, scraping sound, then 
there was something like a low faint groan and a 
weak smothered cry. 

"Hark, what is it?" cried Rhoda to herself, 
strangely excited at the prospect of adventure. 
" Forward, Gruach, fetch it, fetch it, good dog." 

Gruach, needing not the encouragement, gave a 
short bark of delight, sprang forward, bounded 
down the steps, began sniffing and hunting round 
the walls of the hut. Rhoda followed, and watched 
him work his way to a corner where she was amazed 
to see that the hanging, although there was not a 
breath of wind, was violently agitated, and swayed 
to and fro as by some action impending behind it. 

A snappish bark and a growl from Grnach as he' 
disappeared behind the tapestry told that he was 
on the scent. Thoroughly roused and excited to a 
•degree approaching phantasy, Rhoda, fearless and 
impulsive, seized the loose tapestry and pulled it 
away for a great distance. Then she could see 
good Gruach pawing and scraping at the wall as 
if with good intent to pull it down, encouraging 
himself now and then with a cheerful friendly 
bark. 

Looking closer Rhoda perceived that it was not 
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~the wall but a pile of large loose stones carefully 
built up to screen an aperture so low that it 
.appeared it must lead downwards into the earth. 
At the same instant a weak painful cry, " Help, 
lelp," smote her ears. 

Without a moment's hesitation Rhoda set to 
work to help good Gruach, who, at the expense of 
infinite labour, had but partly loosened one stone, 
and seemed likely to scrub his paws off his feet 
"before he got it out. Rhoda having more of 
knowledge than her hound commenced at the top. 
First lifting off two or three of the larger stones, 
she found it practicable to give a good push which 
.sent down the rest in a heap. 

When she had done this she stepped back, and 
peering into the aperture found it was the entrance 
to a long, dark, low passage, which seemingly 
inclined downwards. 

The dog bristling with rage, and eager to 
worry something, would have plunged forward 
bad not Rhoda bid him keep down, and by 
way of additional precaution held him firmly by 
the collar. 

The cry for help had now ceased, but a low 
faint quavering inquiry came from a dark mass 
which was now to be seen moving out of the 
passage — 
P «lB g thatEhodaP» 

"Yes, 'tis Rhoda/' said the brave girl, her 
whole frame thrilling with a*touching recollec- 
tion of the voice which addressed her. "Who 
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are you? What do you want P And how did you 
come here 9 " 

" Stay," was the trembling answer ; " I am too 
weak and ill to be feared. Let me come through 
and I will answer you." 

Every nerve tingling with excitement, and her 
heart beating madly in expectation, Bhoda watched 
while with painful exertion a creature in human 
form dragged itself slowly through the narrow 
opening and lay at her feet panting and ex- 
hausted. 

It was a strange and horrid sight for a gentle, 
girl's inexperienced eyes, and caused her heart- 
almost for the first time in her life — to thump 
against her side and quake with fear. 

" Give me drink and meat," sobbed he piteously ; 
"I am starving." 

The miserable wretch presented a spectacle 
which would make most girls recoil in horror or 
faint in disgust. His hair was matted with dirt 
and blood, his eyes were shrunken in their sockets 
and stared wildly and greedily, his cheeks were 
pallid, hollow, and sunken, he was fearfully 
emaciated, his clothes were tattered and stained 
with sticky, slimy mud, and as he lay on the floor 
more than one beetle and foul insect fell out of his 
rags and fled from the blessed light which their 
eyes could not endure back into their native den 
of darkness. 

Brave Ehoda was only stirred by a noble pity. 
Fear and loathing were lost in compassion. Stoop- 
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ing down she touched his tangled filthy head 
gently with her soft hand, and said — 

" Poor fellow, how came you here P Bow da 
you know my name P " 

" Do not stay, dearest girl," answered he with 
a sigh of gratitude ; " fetch me meat and drink, 
and I will tell you all.** 

There was a silver cup kept in the hut. Khoda 
filled it at the brooklet which babbled its frisky 
way through the park, passing close by the hut, 
and gave him to drink. It was cold, clean, spark- 
ling water from the moors, and a draught of it 
cheered and refreshed the starving, wounded man. 
She then made him crawl on to the soft rug, which 
was part of the covering of the floor. Having 
placed a cushion from the easy chair under his 
head, and left the faithful Gruach instructions to 
guard the patient, she bade him be of good cheer 
while she was absent to fetch him nourishment. 

As she tripped lightly out of the door the man. 
raised his head for a moment and said in a hoarse, 
earnest voice — 

" For God's sake, not a word of this to anyone.'* 
Then with a half-smile playing on his parched and 
withered lips, he sank back, murmuring — " God 
bless her, she is a good girl.'* 

Having refreshed her patient with such of the 
viands as his weak stomach could fancy, Ehoda 
listened while he redeemed his promise to tell her 
how it was that he came to the dreadful position 
in which she found him. 
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Ehoda was filled with a dread curiosity. Strange 
doubts and fears began to crowd on her as she 
listened to the voice that seemed to vibrate through 
her whole frame with recollections which puzzled 
and bewildered her. 

Gazing earnestly on her with ejes that had re- 
gained something of their natural brightness, the 
stranger first of all extracted from ber a solemn 
promise that she would see him safely delivered 
out of his present distress before she uttered to 
anyone else the dismal tale of force, fraud, and 
folly, he was about to reveal to her. 

"There's much to be done," he said, quite 
humbly, " but please God it will all be put right 
at the proper time." 

Breathless and impatient, now melting into 
tears of pity, now burning with indignation, she 
listened to such a story as affrighted her pure soul, 
and made her feel that death would be a cheap 
purchase from the misery that was now to over- 
cloud her fair young life, and to plunge her in $n 
abyss of horror and shame, from which nothing 
could redeem her. 

The narrative of the unhappy man will appear 
in its proper sequence in tbe course of these as- 
tounding memoirs of the Glenalan family. 

This much may be told here of the miraculous 
escape of the unhappy victim of my Lady's hate— 
for the man whose life Ehoda saved was he whom 
her mother had attempted to murder. 

Felled by that cruel iron bar, and hurled down 
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those steep stone stairs, lie had been stunned, not 
killed. The force of the blow aimed at his head 
hod first fallen on his arm, which he raised with 
the instinct of self-preservation. His arm watt 
broken, bat the wound on his head, though it was 
a wide gash and bled much, was not deep or 
dangerous. When he fell forward he happened to 
light lengthways across the stairs, and so rolled 
safely to the bottom, sustaining no mortal hurt, 
though badly bruised and cut by the cruel bumps 
which he encountered on every step during his 
descent. 

Yes, he was stunned, not killed. The Provi- 
dence which " doth shape our ends/' stayed the 
hand of the would-be murderess when it was raised 
to inflict the -second blow, which undoubtedly would 
hove been fatal, as he lay crushed and bleeding and 
apparently lifeless at the slimy bottom of the lower 
dungeon. This passing touch of womanly pity 
s&ved his life for the moment. Her feverish haste 
to hide the hideous result of her crime opened to 
him the way of escape. 

At the last moment Lady Glenalan's knowledge 
of the Castle secrets had failed her. From the 
very torture chamber in which she fancied she had 
safely buried her victim from men's eyes and the 
light of day, an ancient underground passage ex- 
tended to the outside, its exit being at " Gerty's 
Bower," in the low hut, which was only preserved 
as a memorial of the historical events connected 
with that secret passage, 
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Not being aware of this secret passage, her Lady- 
ship did not know that when she flung her maimed 
and bleeding victim into a corner out of the way, 
she had hurled him against the very door of 
the passage. As she hurried away neither did she 
see how the door sprang open, its crazy, rusty 
fastenings snapped by the force of the blow, and 
letting in a gentle stream of purer air, which 
fanned the wound&d man's burning head, and saved 
him from the poison of the noxious pent-up air of 
the torture chamber. 

He must have lain unconscious until the next 
day was far advanced, for when he came to himself 
it was to hear the scuffling and hammering of the 
masons who were building up the stout wall that 
the guilty woman thought would make her secret 
Still more sure. The groans, then, which had 
startled my Lady were real and not imaginary, and 
it was just possible that if there had been no secret 
passage, her precaution of an extra wall would 
have fulfilled the foul purpose of shutting up a 
wounded man to die slowly of starvation and 
poisoned air. 

But the Providence of God willed it otherwise. 

The unhappy wretch fortunately had a few 
matches in his possession, and also some tobacco, 
which he chewed and smoked as long as it lasted, 
to ease the anguish of his wounds and stay the 
pangs of hunger. He burnt in a rough kind of 
arch a few of the old rags he found about the 
place, and obtained light sufficient to enable him 
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to see that the only way out of the chamber was 
through the door providentially opened to him, 
and that if he valued his life he would get out of 
it as soon as he could. 

As he worked his way along the narrow, sinuous, 
uneven passage, suffering the most excruciating 
pangs of hunger, thirst, and bodily anguish from 
his wounds, he lost all count of time. Occasion- 
ally he was unconscious, and lay for hours, as it 
seemed, raving in horrible delirium. 

On emerging from one of these unconscious in- 
tervals, he found a fat rat gnawing at his wounded 
arm. Fierce with pain, he seized it with his sound 
hand, killed it and sucked its blood. He essayed 
to eat some of the flesh, but his stomach rejected 
the first disgusting morsel, and he did not try 
again. When he had reached, as he calculated, 
half-way through the passage, his sufferings were 
partially relieved by finding a little pool of water, 
tolerably fresh, which had trickled from a tiny 
fissure in the rocky side, being apparently an occa- 
sional overflow from an adjacent spring. 

When at length he reached the end of the pas- 
sage, he had another long spell of unconscious- 
ness. Light was flickering between the chinks in 
the rough-piled door of stones. Oh, how he blessed 
the precious rays and cursed Jbis weakness which 
would not allow him to force back the stones. 
Just in sight of liberty, he had in dumb despair 
resigned himself to death, when Rhoda gloriously 
came to his deliverance, "for which," he said, "I 
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humbly and gratefully thank the great God, Who,, 
pitying even a sinful wretch like me, has permitted 
me to be punished for a while that I may be purged 
of the evil that has been within me." 

The pressing thing was next to get the wounded 
man removed to where he could obtain the nursing 
and medical attendance he so sorely needed. • With 
his consent Bhoda went to Nigel M'Alan, told him 
as much of the story as she dared, and enlisted his 
ready aid and sympathy. Then she left her patient^ 
with tears and mutual thanksgiving, and returned 
to the Castle to meet her mother. 

By night, when there was no one to interrupt 
him, Nigel came and carried the wounded man to 
a light cart which he had brought as far as he 
dared. Then he conveyed him safely to his own 
house, where a surgeon, a warm bath, and all 
appliances were ready. 

Oh, for the agony which poor Bhoda endured in 
the presence of her mother, her heart bursting with 
the horrible truth which she was obliged to repress. 
Was it in the providence of God that a new and 
more startling calamity was to happen, to release 
by diverting the maddening pressure of her present 
distress P 



CHAPTER V. 

KB. POUNCES LAYS DOWN THE LAW. 

It was quite true that Roderick Alan, acting 
upon the instructions of his employers, Messrs. 
Tompkins, Branger & Co. (Limited), had made 
enquiries of Mr. Quibbetts if one Richard Dray- 
cott had been to visit him. The fact was that 
Mr. Tompkins, happening to be in Flaker's Court, 
wherein Mr. Quibbetts's offices were situated, had 
seen a person very much like Richard Draycott 
enter the office. Not choosing to be seen in such 
an affair himself, the head of the firm mentioned 
the matter to Roderick, who readily undertook 
the work that was expected of him — namely, the 
uncongenial and unlikely task of pumping Quib- 
betts. 

The explanations of Mr. Quibbetts and the 
incontestible proofs he afforded of Draycott's 
death in the Tay Bridge accident were sufficient 
to convince Roderick that Mr. Tompkins had been 
mistaken. On the result of Roderick's mission 
being communicated to him Mr. Tompkins was 
fain to admit the same conclusion. 

Althongh satisfied in this respect, Roderick had 
his mind set on enquiring in another direction. 
It had always struck him as a singular coinci- 

VOL. II. B 
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dence that the fraudulent agent whose place he 
had taken should be of the same name as the 
woman who had usurped the place of his dearest 
friend, Rupert. The name was not a common 
one. If it had been Brown, Smith, or Jones, he 
would not have thought anything about it. But 
that there should be two Draycotts in the field, 
that both of them should be intimately bound up 
with leading incidents in his life, and that Mr. 
Quibbetts should be the lawyer who was prepared 
to prove either the death of M$. Richard Draycott 
or the claim of Mrs. Draycott, of Pentonville, to 
one of the noblest titles and finest estates in the 
kingdom, seemed to him to imply something more 
than accidental concurrence of circumstances. 

After considerable hesitation, and weighing the 

matter carefully in his mind, he betook himself to 

the offices of Messrs. Pouncer, Spender & Dexter, 

with the view of having their able advice on the 

doubts that agitated his mind. 

Taking a turn up and down the room, with his 
hands under his coat tails, Mr. Pouncer said — 

"The case ought to have been fought on its 
merits, at the proper time. It was a beautiful case. 
No one could say what accident might not have 
occurred. Nay, I should not have been surprised 
if they had thrown up the sponge when they 
found we meant fight and would not yield. But it 
is too late now, and if I were to urge you to think 
of re-opening the caee I should deserve to be 
struck : off the rolls." 
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All of which went to prove that although Mr. 
Pouncer was nettled that Rupert had declined his 
invitation to fight when the case was in fighting 
trim, he was still anxious and worried about it, 
and in his natural heart would have been de- 
lighted to seize on the slightest thread with which 
lie could haul the successful claimants before the 
<Court, and compel them to prove their case. 

That was Mr. Pouncer's great guide to lifp, 
" Prove it, prove it." Nothing was proved that 
had not been duly sworn upon and closely 
examined in open Court. He had always admitted 
the Draycotts' case was a good one, but in the 
bosom of his own family he had been heard to 
say — 

" I should like to make 'em prove it. Shouldn't 
be a bit surprised if it all went to pieces in the 
«box," meaning that when Mrs. Draycott and her 
friends entered the witness box their evidence 
would break down as soon as Screwby, Q.C., the 
eminent torturer-in-chief, applied the thumb- 
screw and the red-hot pincers and the stinging 
whips, which were supposed to be inflicted upon 
hostile witnesses, when his insinuating voice and 
double eye glass began to bore holes right through 
them into the inmost recesses of their hearts, and 
the buried truth, astounded at the inrush of light^ 
gladly leaped out. 

Still Roderick was not discouraged, and he boldly 
resolved to take the bull by the horns, in other 
words to see Quibbetts himself, and endeavour to 
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wrest from him what was the past history of 
Richard Draycott, and whether it had any connec- 
tion with the past history of the lady who now 
called herself Countess of Glenalan. 

Unfortunately Mr. Quibbetts was from home* 
He had gone to Castle Blandford on business con- 
nected with the estate, and might be there for & 
few days ; and then it was possible he would go 
cm to spend a few days with the family in Scot- 
land. 

Not usually moved by impulse but in this in- 
stance urged on by a secret force which there was- 
no resisting, Roderick resolved to follow Mr. 
Quibbets to the Castle. He would take it ou his 
journey to Blaxton, it would only be twenty miles 
farther. There was only one difficulty ; Rupert 
had promised to accompany him on this journey 
to Blaxton, and he was sure Rupert would not like 
to travel vi& Blandford. 

Rupert who had now begun to drown his recol- 
lections of the happy past in a revived love of 
books, which armed him with an impenetrable 
philosophy, surprised his kinsman by raising no 
objection to the proposal. Roderick had been 
careful to explain to him in a casual sort of way 
that his business with Quibbetts was to make en- 
quiries concerning a certain person in whom his 
firm was interested. This explanation was true 
as far as it went, and as Roderick plausibly 
argued to himself it was not necessary to add that 
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the enquiries would affect Bupert as well as the 
brass founders of Blaxton. 

So Bupert kissed his mother and went cheer- 
fully on the journey to the home of his ancestors* 
Ere long he had cause to bitterly regret that he 
had not resisted the secret yearnings to once more 
rest his eyes on the stately castle, the luxuriant 
woods and the quaint, quiet Tillage homes of 
Blandford. 

On their arrival at Whifton Station, Roderick 
made enquiries and was informed that Mr. 
Quibbetts had arrived on the previous evening and 
was even now at the castle. It was five o'clock 
and he could catch the seven o'clock train to 
Blaxton, if he was quick. 

Bupert left to himself — for it was agreed that 
he should wait at the little station — grew wretched, 
heart-sick, and feverishly anxious to be once more 
on the spot that had given him birth. At last to 
escape the well-meant but tedious gossip and sym- 
pathy of the old station-master, he left the luggage 
in charge of that worthy official and went for a 
stroll, taking the well-remembered short cut 
through the fields, which led up past the park 
railings on the north side, where the park ter- 
minated in the lofty elevation called the High 
Plains, as described in a previous chapter, and so 
en to the Great North Road. 

Quibbetts received Roderick at the Castle with 
.* mock courtesy which was inexpressibly unpleag- 
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ixig, and had informed him that he knew nothing 1 
about Richard Draycott except that he was dead, 
that he had once retained him in a small difficulty 
about a loan transaction, that his bill of costs had 
never been paid, and if Roderick was a friend of 
the deceased the best tribute he could show to his 
memory was to pay his friend's debt. 

' Thoroughly disgusted, Roderick turned to go 
without taking note of the sneering grin which 
illuminated the features of Mr. Quibbetts. Ere 
he reached the door, however, he heard Mr. Quib- 
betts enquiring in anxious and hurried tones 
which way my Lord had gone. 

Roderick's annoyance was intensified by this; 
knowledge. It was about a quarter to six when 
he left the Castle, for, including the stoppage at 
the village, it was a long way round from the 
station to the Castle. He was again delayed in 
the village, and it was half -past six before he 
returned to the station. 

To his dismay he found no Rupert awaiting him. 
When he was informed that Rupert had gone for 
a stroll in the direction of the park he became 
anxious and worried. As the time passed and 
Rupert did not return his anxiety was intensified. 
Suppose he had met Eustace who, it appeared, was 
also walking in the park, what might the conse- 
quences be of an encounter between those twa 
angry and excited young men ? Ten minutes to 
seven and no Rupert. The train was nearly due,. 
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and it was the last one that night by which they 
could journey to Blaxton. 

Oppressed with an indefinite dread and a terrible 
presentiment, Roderick went up the road a little 
way in search of his friend, and at length was re- 
joiced to meet him striding along as if he were 
shod with seven-leagued boots, and looking red,, 
fierce, and angry, as if he were both heated with 
exertion and irritated by discussion. 

Roderick's fears and his ill-temper both fled at 
the sight of his kinsman, and as he pushed him 
into the train, already fussy to start, he cried 
cheerily — 

" Where have you been, Rupert ? What's upset 
you ? " 

"Oh, hang it," cried Rupert, wiping his hot 
cheeks, and then drawing forth his pipe to fill. 
" Do I look upset ? Well, it serves me right. I 
was fool enough to go out for a little stroll round 
the outside of the High Plains. I was leaning 
over the palings, thinking, and enjoying the view, 
which, you know, is one of the finest in Drake- 
shire, through that opening where the governor 
had a few trees cut down, where you can see as far 
as Bingley Abbey and Florett Towers, when who 
should come up but that old beast Quibbetts. He 
began with Jiis detestable blarney. Actually wanted 
to shake hands with me, do you know. Said it 
was a fine day ; was surprised to see me there. 
Hoped he should have the pleasure of meeting me 
at the Castle, when he knew his Lordship would 
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be glad to give me a welcome and reconcile all 
differences. Then he said with that confoundedly 
aggravating leer of his, 'I thought you'd come 
round, Mr. Cameron. It's no use setting up a stiff 
hack to throw away good fortune. Let me recom- 
mend you to make it up with his Lordship before 
he gets disgusted and pitches you over alto- 
gether. • " 

" Impudent rascal/' murmured Eoderick. 

" Ton my life, I was so confoundedly put out," 
continued Rupert, hardly heeding his friend's in- 
terruption, " that I answered him pretty sharply, 
told him to go to the deuce, or something of that 
sort. Whereupon my gentleman, who at the 
commencement was very red and confused, which 
I took it was at the sight of me in such a place, 
became angry, and we had rather a slanging 
match. Of course, I could not stand much of 
that sort of thing, and so I laid my stick over his 
back rather smartly, and left him rubbing himself 
;and swearing he'd have law of me. Let him, the 
ruffian ; he's welcome to all he can get." 

"It's a pity," said Eoderick gravely. "This 
encounter was most unfortunate. It is a bad 
thing to get one's name mixed up in these sort 
of things." 

"Yes, it was a mistake," admitted Eupert, 
" and I am sorry it happened ; but bless you I 
was so aggravated I could not help myself." 

The young men smoked in silence after this 
until they arrived at the junction, at which they 
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lad to change for Blaxton. They were getting 
-out of the carriage when Roderick exclaimed — 

" Why, you have forgotten your coat." 

It was a light summer overcoat, a darkish fawn 
-colour. Roderick turned back to look in the 
carriage, but was stopped by Rupert, 

"Never mind, old fellow," said he, "I think 
I must have left it on the field of battle. It was 
rather hot walking in the sun, and I took it off 
and I believe I flung it down on a bush when I 
laid into old Quibbetts, and forgot to take it up 
again. My name is on it, and I should not wonder 
if it finds its way back to me, that is if an honest 
person chances to find it/' 

That incident was recalled to Roderick's mind 
with fearful distinctness later on, when Rupert 
was involved in distresses worse than any which 
iad yet come upon him. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE LAST OF EUSTACE. 

Roderick had found and left Mr. Quibbetts in a 
condition of simmering rage, ready to boil over 
on the slightest provocation. He would have been. 
glad of the opportunity to safely insult Roderick 
had there been the least occasion given him. 

His suit had been rejected by Lady Glenalan r 
and with contumely, and his interview with my 
Lord had been even less satisfactory. His Lord- 
ship admitted the claims of Quibbetts, and pro- 
mised they should be attended to when he had the 
opportunity of consulting his mother. Knowing 
his Lordship's earnest inclination to retain all that 
he possessed, Quibbetts had then been fool enough 
to point out that there was a cheap way of paying 
off the debt, and of securing his perpetual and 
active assistance and his selfish silence, by con- 
ceding to him the only object which he now 
desired in life, the hand of Lady Glenalan in 
marriage. 

To his surprise, he was instantly overwhelmed 
with a flood of passionate reproaches from the 
young lord. Eustace had become sufficiently in- 
nured to the requirements of fashionable society 
to know that such a marriage would render both 
his mother and her family a lasting bye-word. 
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and a laughing stock, and that houses which were 
now opened to them would be closed in their 
faces. Moreover, he did not relish the prospect 
of Quibbetts as a step-father. As a lawyer ho 
was well enough, but as a relative he was quite in- 
admissible. 

So Eustace, stirred by his o^yn unfortunate 
passion, assumed the well-worn toga of honesty, 
and became virtuously passionate in his denuncia- 
tions of the attempt to make him sell his own 
mother. Nevertheless, he did not scruple to sell 
his sister, for he knew well her marriage to Ronald 
was nothing more nor less than a transaction of 
barter. 

Quibbetts, having meekly bowed his head under 
the tempestuous deluge of violent language hurled 
at him, felt that he had made a false step, and 
had materially damaged his prospects. 

Added to this he had been unable to find any 
trace of the missing man. The reader knows well 
why he was unable to find any trace of him. But 
Quibbetts was alarmed at his non-appearance. He 
felt confident that Lady Glenalan had again out- 
witted him, and had come to some secret and 
satisfactory arrangement which had the effect of 
saving her pocket, and of depriving Quibbetts of 
the decent share of the blackmail which he had 
already come to look on as his own. 

The quarrel with Eustace had occurred only a 
short while before Roderick's arrival at the Castle. 
My Lord, to cool his passion, had started for a. 
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stroll. He had just looked in at Oastle Blandford 
on his way to Glenalan for the grouse shooting. 

His passion for Gertrude had increased rather 

than diminished with the lapse of time, and was 

fed rather than extinguished by her persistent 

and contemptuous refusal to acknowledge him 

even as a relatipn. So he walked in the park, at 

once to take the chill off his hot temper and to 

indulge in foolish and vain dreams rising out of 

his softer passion of love. He contemplated with* 

an earnest enjoyment the objects which Gertrude 

knew and loved so well ; he trod on the very places 

where her dainty feet had often stepped; and 

when he threw himself impatiently on the grass 

his frame thrilled with the recollection that 

perhaps Gertrude's beauteous form had reclined 

there aforetime. 

Better have stayed at home, my Lord ! There 
are evil spirits and evil influences abroad, and 
your path is bristling with unseen danger. 

Wandering he knew not whither, and guided by 
no particular desire, except the inclination for 
solitude, he crossed the river by the little rustic 
bridge, and painfully climbed by the steep, wincU 
ing walk up to the top of the High Plains, from 
whence that wonderful view of the surrounding 
country was to be obtained. A broken belt of 
trees in clumps and straggling bushes came down 
to the edge of the steep precipice, and extended 
as far as where the plains became merged in the 
highlands on the north, down to where they sloped 
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gradually to the level park land to the south. The 
" plains " were fenced in a few yards from the 
edge of the precipice, for the protection of the 
cattle which fed on their rich herbage. They ex- 
tended as far as the Great North Road, which 
formed the boundary of the park along nearly all 
one side. 

Eustace chose to walk inside the fence, and if 
anyone had been by he might have been seen 
strolling in an aimless sort of way, with his hands 
behind bis back, in and out of the trees, now 
stopping to look behind him, and once or twice 
peering over the edge at the merry, babbling 
waters below, rushing onward to fulfil their 
destiny in swelling first the broad waters of the 
majestic river flowing ever onward to swell tho 
ocean depths and to assist to carry the commerce 
of the nations. 

Eustace did not think of this, but with a 
shiver tye thought what an awful fall that would 
be if a fellow tumbled down. It was a curious- 
convulsion of nature that had left the place as it 
was. For about a quarter of a mile or more the 
cliffs on which he was standing stood straight and 
steep to the height of from fifty to a hundred f eet, 
looking for all the world as if a big hill had been 
cut in two and the other half carted away. All 
the way along at the bottom the little river rattled 
along in its noisy, pleasant way, close into the 
base of the rocky, rough cliff, which seemed to 
rise sheer out of the water. 
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A man falling down that steep precipice, with 
naught to save him but the wide chance of being 
•caught in the little bushes which at intervals 
thrust themselves from crannies in the solid rocky 
side, would be smashed to pieces on the sharp, 
clean, cruel stones which formed the bed of the 
• river. 

A cold shiver passed through Eustace, and he 
stepped back quickly, and kept near the fence and 
away from peril. Oh, if he had only kept away 
altogether ! 

Hush, what is that ? There is a sound of some- 
thing trampling through the low bushes. Eustace 
turns round startled, and perhaps annoyed at the 
intrusion on his privacy. 

He is someone Eustace is acquainted with, for 
he gives him salutation, but it is so frigid and 
indifferent, that the new-comer is clearly not wel- 
•come. 

Notice they stand talking together. Presently 
their voices are raised. They are angry, and their 
hands smite the air as if they would lay down the 
law to each other. 

What is that ? A blow, Eustace ? Ah, 'twas not 
.wisely done, for he you smote in your bitter pas- 
sion is bigger and stronger than you. The new- 
comer is excited and incensed. He hits back 
wildly, and then they spring at each other like 
two animals. See them struggling, tearing one 
another, grappling as if for dear life, twisting and 
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turning and writhing, too hot to stay to strike, 
<eager to rend one another to pieces. 
: It is a straggle for life or death. Is there no 
passer-by who will jump over that park paling 
not two hundred yards away, and stop these men 
from mauling and maiming the Divine image 
which they are abusing in foul strife ? 

Ah, it is terrible to see two strong, passion-torn 
men wrestling in fierce wrath. How they twine, 
and turn, and grip each other, choking and mut- 
tering deep, dreadful curses* 

But the stranger is the stronger of the two. 
With a great effort he bears Eustace down, and 
after they have writhed and grovelled in the grass 
for a space, he gets him underneath and securely 
pins him there. 

With knee pressing cruelly on his chest, and 
gripping him firmly round the throat, he whispers 
in hoarse, exhausted, but triumphant tones — 

"Will you now? Say *Tes/ and I'll release 
you." 

Eustace, lying helpless for a minute, has re- 
gained his breath, and with a horrible oath he 
makes a sudden spurt and dashes his antagonist 
off him. He has mettle in him when he is put to 
it, has this dawdling, dissipated young man. 

But the fight is not over. It has commenced 
afresh, and it is fiercer and wilder than before. 
Oh, will none step in between these two men? 
Their blood is boiling, they are utterly desperate 
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and reckless, they axe as maddened wild beasts. 
At such times murder is done* 

Oh, what is that despairing cry P See, see, in 
their mad passion they have forgotten their peril,, 
and have rolled to the very edge of the deadly 
precipice. A false movement, a slight lurch one 
way or the other, and in an instant they v^ill 
both be over the edge, and dashed to pieces in 
their descent to the bottom. Oh, is there no help 
for it — none to save, these two from the brink of 
the grave P 

. See, the bigger man and the stronger is again 
holding the mastery. He has seen the danger^ 
and with a glare of fierce hate in his eyes, just as 
Eustace also sees his peril, and gives forth the 
wailing cry of despair, he jerks himself sharply 
away from the failing grasp of Eustace, strikes 
him with his clenched fist a crushing blow in the 
face, and flings him away savagely. 

Stunned and half blind, Eustace reels and stag- 
gers on the very edge of the cliff. 

Now he is over. No, he is not gone yet. In 
his fall he has desperately clutched that overhang- 
ing bush, and he holds on for dear life. If the 
bush gives way, or he loses his grasp, he is a dead 
man. 

There is yet time to save him. Quick, thou 
strong and conquering man, quick, save him, if 
thou wilt not have the guilt of murder on thy 
head. 

Oh, brutal, base, and cowardly villain. Those 
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terror-staring eyes, pitifully appealing for help, 
lave no hold on his compassion. They but infu- 
riate his raging wrath. See, he picks up a heavy 
stone, and he hurls it straight at the face of the 
•wretched Eustace, as the only answer he has to 
the pitiful plea for help. There is a deep groan of 
agony, but still the fainting wretch clings to his 
"bush in grim despair, though his crushed and 
mangled face hangs sideways, limp and heavy, 
and it is so marred that it is not recognisable* 

Now the murderer turns his head and looks 
again, hoping not to see his victim. The sight of 
the bleeding and maimed figure still clinging to 
life inflames his hot terror to complete the fell 
job, and with a fiendish and diabolical earnest- 
ness that is appalling, he picks up another big 
stone, and, stooping down, he batters it on the 
clinging fingers of the dying man. Bleeding and 
smashed the fingers release their hold, and with 
one faint shriek of agony he glides out of sight, 
turning over and over as he descends with terrific 
force, until there is a great splashing in the waters- 
down below, and a cruel bang on the hard, clean- 
polished stones. 

This, is the last oi Eustace, Earl of Glenalan* 
A few minutes ago he was ; now he is not. All 
that remains of him is a bruised, battered, broken 
body, so smashed and marred as to be scarce re- 
cognisable. 

The timid little fishes who have been frisking 

vou II. E 
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in and out of the big stones swim off affrighted 
when they hear that dreadful splash. Yet, by- 
and-bye, they come back gently and slowly, and 
they peer cautiously at the huge, still creature 
which blocks up their favourite haunts, polluting 
and discolouring the water with a strange ruby 
tinge which they do not like. Ultimately they 
swim up stream a little way, so as to keep in fresh, 
unpolluted water, and presently there are some fine 
flies to be caught, and the dead man down stream 
is forgotten. 

Yet the sun still shines on this horrid scene, 
and the relentless murderer still walks the earth 
unsmitten of the Avenger who has seen it all. 
The birds — except one or two who were frightened 
away by the angry sounds of passion, and wonder 
what it is that men can find to quarrel about — 
still sing their beautiful songs and chirp of love, 
and joy and peace. Although a man has been 
<3ruelly, basely, foully murdered, the world goes on 
its way as if nothing had happened to mar the 
harmony of nature. 

There is none to see this cruel crime — none save 
One. A watching, unsleeping eye above which 
sees all has taken note of that murder and of the 
murderer. When the appointed time comes — it 
may not be on earth*— -that cruel murder shall be 
made bare to all men, and the punishment of the 
criminal will have for its bitter pangs tho horrible 
terror of facing his victim at the judgment seat, 
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and the agonising shame of the loathing of the 
whole human race, and the welcoming jeers and 
jibes and floats of the devils ready to receive one 
who is fit to be a prince over them. 

Where is that murderer now P Is there a shred 
of pity left in him at the last 9 Is he making his 
way down to the water side to see if perchance 
there be a spark of life in that crushed lump of 
human clay which might yet be coaxed back into 
life? 

No, not he ; he is gone* For a moment or two 
he peered over the edge of the cliff, gazing with the 
fascination of crime at the fearf al havoc he had 
made of that greatest and noblest work in nature, 
the human form divine. The sight made him sick 
and dizzy, and drawing himself sharply backward 
lest he should also fall down, he crawled stealthily 
through the bushes, and so was lost to sight. 

There was no one by to stop him, none to arrest 
him with the marks of blood fresh upon him. His 
fell work is finished, and he ia free to seek a cloak 
for his crime ; to meet the world as if he had done 
no wrong to God or man ; to express grief, sur- 
prise, indignation, horror, when he is told of the 
crime; perchance to be one of the most zealous 
in hunting for the murderer ; one of the warmest 
in denouncing the crime and pressing for the 
punishment of the criminal ; to cheat and beguile 
his fellow men with a fair show of innocence, 
while fiery serpents of remorse and terror are 
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tearing him inwardly, poisoning his whole 
existence with the fear of present discovery, and 
the dread of certain punishment hereafter. 

As for the victim lying cold and mangled in the 
rippling waters, may we not hope that the last 
state of that man may be better than the first. 
We know he has lived a life unwholesome, impure, 
gluttonous, reckless, and deceitful ; he has wasted 
his time and squandered his riches ; he has for- 
gotten the God that made him and gave him all 
that he had ; he has schemed, and flattered, and 
fawned, and bullied, and threatened as he thought 
would best make his way in the word ; despite all 
this, may it not be permitted to the charitable 
and tender-hearted to hope that in his terrible 
death he has expiated his crimes, and that in the 
resurrection of the dead, when men shall answer 
for the deeds done in the flesh, it shall be im- 
puted to him that he has sinned and has been 
punished for his sin. 

I know this is treading on dangerous ground ; 
it is dead heresy against the theory of no mercy 
after death. But, for the life of me, I cannot be 
brought to believe that a God of mercy, truth, 
arid love and justice will persistently punish those 
who sin against Him. It is more congenial to my 
weak and merely human heart to think that sin 
once punished is pardoned, and that in the case 
of such an one as poor Eustace, say, the horrible 
death may be a just punishment, designed also to 
purge and purify, and so make the miserable soul 
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fit to kneel trembling in the dread presence of its 
Maker for the words of pardon and peace which 
shall send it flattering joyously to take its 
appointed place in the realms of the blest for 
evermore. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GETTING T7F THE CASE. 

All that night the lump of torn and soddened 
human clay lay in the water, still and silent. 
The sun went down in a flood of glory, burnishing 
the western trees in a glowing shower of gold and 
bathing the whole scene in its streams of reful- 
gence. Still It lay there. The moon came forth, 
sad and silent, and the merry stars twinkled in 
demure vivacity, and still It lay unmoved under 
the cold pale light of the lesser luminary that 
rules the night. The moon went her melancholy 
way, and the sun rose again lusty and strong, 
illuminating and kindling into life a torpid world. 
Still It lay there, silent, cold, and unmoved, save 
that the laughing waters in the exuberance of 
their boisterous mirth had shifted one of the 
shattered arms, which gently moved to and fro in 
the water as if it were a feeble motion beckoning 
for help. 

But no one came near to It, and no one saw It. 
Stay, was that a creeping shadow that hovered 
among the trees and bushes overhead, and slunk 
in and out like a weary ghost P Was it the spirit 
of the victim silently appealing for vengeance, or 
was it the uneasy, panic-stricken murderer, unable 
to rest, unable to resist the horrid fascination 
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which brings him to the spot ? Surely it is the 
murderer, for under that big holly bush he finds 
a— is it not a rolled-up coat? That bundle he 
drops gently down into the water, and away it 
floats. Does he hope that it will float away and 
away, till it emerges on the bosom of the mighty 
tidal wave and so is swept out to sea, and as an 
evidence of his horrible guilt is for ever lost ? If 
such be your hope, terrified murderer, it is a vain 
and deceitful hope. Surely that precious bundle 
will be caught in some bush or eddy, or stony 
obstruction, and will be fished out and brought up 
in evidence against you hereafter. The very 
waters will spurn from their gentle bosom the 
blood-stained evidence of that atrocious crime. 

But when morning had fully dawned, and the 
sun was already climbing high in the heavens, 
there came by that place David Dibbs, the park- 
keeper, who was on his rounds, picking up little 
twigs and branches, marking where a tree wanted 
lopping or the underwood was growing too thick 
and wanted thinning, and with the quick eyes 
and expert mode of a true forester taking note of 
what ought to be done. 

David, walking deedily along, missed one sight. 
He thought not of looking into the water, although 
he once or twice made mental note that the over- 
hanging bushes on the banks wanted cutting 
sadly. But he saw not that horrid, ghastly hand, 
bruised and battered, that was bobbing about in 
the water, moved to and fro by the force of the 
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current. At least, he had passed by It and saw 
It not until the action of his trusty dog called his 
attention. He turned back curiously to see what 
it was that made the good dog jump and frisk 
about the edge of the stream, giving short barks 
of anxiety and alarm, and looking earnestly for the 
word which would give him permission to plunge 
into the water. 

" Quiet, lad, quiet ; what'st er gotten here. A 
water hen, happen, or a drownded lamb, or such 
like. It doesn't take much for thee to make a fuss 
over it, lad." 

Following with his eyes the direction indicated 
by the dog's perturbed action, David saw first the 
ghastly hand waving its horrible invitation to 
him, and then he saw a dark, heavy mass 
stretching slant-ways about half across the 
narrow stream. 

His heart leaped into his mouth as he ejaculated 
in a terrible whisper — 

" Lor, there's somebody in the water." 

Without staying to consider further about the 
matter, David plunged boldly into the stream — it 
was not above three feet deep just then, so that 
the action was not a very heroic one — and by 
much shoving and pushing managed to get the 
body safely on the bank, which happened at this 
point to slope conveniently down to a level with 
the water. 

David was too much flushed and shocked under 
any circumstances to have recognised the body he 
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had jast fished out. As he had only seen my Lord 
once in life he was hardly likely to know him in 
death. But the poor face was so battered and 
mangled that not even his mother could have told 
whose face it was. It was only by theclothes that 
this mutilated body could be identified. 

" Lor/' says David, shaking and nervous, strong 
And undaunted as he was, "here's a accident. 
Some poor chap has tumbled down they Plains* 
Lord ha'e mussey on 'em, says I. What a death 
1;o die, to be sure." 

Seeing that the body was not only mangled but 
utterly drowned, David sagaciously reasoned that 
it was useless for him to stay by it, and that the 
best thing he could do would be to call in other 
assistance. Therefore, leaving his dog to watch 
by it, he set off at a clinking trot towards the 
Castle. 

Just as he reached the Castle a search party 
was being organised to look for my Lord. Mr. 
Quibbetts had arrived home on the preceding 
evening full of the story of how he had been 
wantonly insulted and violently assaulted by 
Rupert. Remarking casually that the encounter 
had made him forget the errand on which he went 
after his Lordship, he asked if he had returned* 
Finding that he had not come, nor had he been 
seen, Mr. Quibbetts tipped a knowing wink to my 
Lord's man, and let it be understood that too 
much note was not to be taken of his absence. 

But when the morning arrived and it was found 
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that Eustace had not been home all night, and 
that there was no message from him, the valet 
grew alarmed, and communicated his fears to Mr. 
Quibbetts that something might have happened. 

Quibbetts pooh-poohed the man's alarm as 
groundless and unreasonable, but at the same 
time gave orders for sundry grooms to ride in 
this direction and that direction, and to make, 
enquiry as to whether anything* had been seen of 
Eustace. 

" I expect I shall get a good wigging for my 
trouble when he comes back," said Mr. Quibbetts 
with an assumption of jocularity which did not 
sit very well on him. u But it's just possible he 
may have had a fit, or fallen and hurt himself, or 
happened an accident of that sort as his man fears. 
But whether he comes back safe or hurt I'll bet a 
house to a pin that there is a woman in it, and 
that he was drunk when it happened." 

When David Dibbs arrived with his terrible 
news the whole household almost ran off to 
behold this piece of broken humanity which had 
been found. Strange to say although many had 
a sad dismal foreboding at heart, none more so 
than Mr. Quibbetts, who, perturbed and anxious, 
strode ahead with David Dibbs, none ventured to 
suggest that it might be their missing master who 
had come to this horrible death. 

But the thought soon grew into a whisper, then 
into a deep hum as the news was passed round 
the little crowd, that the body lying dark and 
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clammy on the grass by the water's edge was that 
of Eustace, Lord Glenalan. It was true that no 
one could say actually whose body it was, but Mr* 
Quibbetts and my Lord's man identified it in a 
moment by the clothing that was on it. 

So they lifted up the crushed remains gently 
and carefully conveyed them in' a carriage back 
to the Castle. How different was that home- 
coming to his departure. He had gone out on 
the previous afternoon angry, passionate, but full 
of life and energy. Now he was carried back, 
moist, limp, stained with blood, and so horribly 
disfigured that even his own mother would not 
know him. 

Mr. Quibbetts, as the crowd respectfully re* 
marked when they made way for him, appeared to 
be dreadfully overcome. He wiped a clammy 
perspiration from his brow, and was so shaken 
and agitated that it was with difficulty he could 
issue the needful orders that the police and a 
surgeon should be sent for. 

" Why should he send for police P " asked one. 

" Why, gawky," answered another, " doant thee 
know Maister Quibbetts be a man of the law, and 
he knows all they things. There will loike be a 
crowner's quest, and how could ye halve a crowner's 
quest without the police. Who's to summons the 
witnesses and call together the twelve good men 
and true ? " 

This reply, delivered with an air of learning— 
for the speaker had once served on a jury, and on 
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the strength of that brief experience assumed to 
himself a profound knowledge of crowner's law- 
Bet at rest all doubts as to the propriety of sending 
for the officers. 

Mr. Superintendent Sharpies, of the County 
Constabulary, arrived simultaneously with the 
surgeon, and they proceeded to view the body 
together. Mr. Sharpies gently and carefully 
drew away the sheet that covered the mangled 
remains. For a moment he gazed thoughtfully 
at the battered features, then with a short sharp 
cry he beckoned the surgeon. Together they 
made a brief, eager examination of the terrible 
wounds. After a few whispered words, Mr. 
Sharpies glided out of the room, and taking a 
couple of his men with him left two more behind, 
with secret injunctions to keep a strict watch on 
the inmates of the Castle. 

Mr. Sharpies went to the spot where the body 
was found, and scaling the heights alone, he pro* 
ceeded intuitively to the place where trodden 
and trampled grass, the marks of footsteps, and 
other signs of the severe struggle were still ap- 
parent. Here he hunted about, comparing and 
measuring, and taking notes ; finally he picked up 
a pretty big stone stained with blood, and tying it 
carefully in his pocket handkerchief, walked back 
to the Castle with it dangling under his arm. 

He straightway sought Mr. Quibbetts, and spoke 
to him a few words, but so momentous were they 
that the lawyer turned red and white alternately, 
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and shook with dread, as if he had the agile 
badlv. 

" What do you say P " he cried hoarsely, clutch- 
ing the officer's arm. " No, never; I will not be- 
lieve it. It must have been an accident. He had 
a fit, perhaps, and fell down." 

" I tell you," answered the superintendent, " he 
has been murdered, and although I have been in a 
few bad cases, I have never met with a more sicken- 
ing job than this. Look here," added he, reverently 
pointing to the mangled corpse, which already in 
silent force rose up in witness against the murderer,. 
" do you see those sad wounds on the face P They 
have been done with a blow from a man's fist, or 
a stick, or by some heavy missile, such as a stone 
may-be. Then look at these fingers, they have 
been smashed with a heavy stone. And why P 
Because the poor fellow clung to a bush to save- 
himself from falling, and his foul murderer took 
up a stone and battered his fingers till he let go 
and dropped down where we found him. I have 
seen the bush that he clung to, all stained and 
strained, and here, see here's the very stone it was 
done with. The ground tells its own tale as plainly 
as if it was a living witness. There are all the 
marks of a violent struggle, there is the bush he 
clung to, and here is the stone he was beaten off 
with." 

Mr. Quibbetts reeled, and was so faint and ill 
that he had to sit a while to recover himself. 

" Why," said he at length, " you take me by 
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surprise. I cannot realise all these horrors. Yon 
seem to know as much about it as if you had been 
there." 

"Ah, sir," replied Mr. Sharpies, too keen to 
miss the compliment this paid to his superior 
sagacity, " it is a good thing I got here in time, 
so that I was able to examine the spot while the 
marks were all fresh and the whole thing could 
be traced out clear. It seems to me to have been 
only a simple, amateurish sort of novice that has 
been in at this job. For whyP Because he has 
left too many marks behind him. As sure as my 
name's Jack Sharpies we'll have him. Now just 
think you ; can you recollect anyone about here 
that was on ill terms with my Lord, or would 
have liked to do him an injury ? " 

Mr. Quibbetts replied — 

"Well, I don't know, I am sure. Let me 
think. I cannot imagine anyone committing 
such a crime. Now, I myself, for instance, had 
a few hot words with his Lordship about busi- 
ness matters, and we parted in anger. God 
forgive me that the last words I have had with 
him should have been words of anger. I was 
going after him to offer a bit of apology and 
smooth things over, but I could not find him, 
having been stopped in my way in a very 
unpleasant manner. Why, God bless me ; n<*, it 
couldn't be " — 

Mr. Quibbetts reeled against the window, and 
his face had assumed such an expression of acute 
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horror that Mr. Sharpies rushed toward him 
-eagerly and demanded sharply — 

"Why, what is it? Come, quick ; if you have 
any suspicion out with it ; there is no time to 
lose." 

Mr. Quibbetts, first taking care that there were 
no listeners about them, held a short whispered 
conversation with the officer, which was marked 
at first by manifest incredulity, then by awaken- 
ing interest, and at last by an eager excitement 
not unmixed with horror. 

° Of course," said Mr. Quibbetts, " what I tell 
you is only a matter of suspicion. Now, having 
quarrelled with my Lord the very last time I saw 
Him alive, and having by my own confession been 
seen in the neighbourhood of the murder about 
the time it was committed, I might be suspected 
myself." 

" So you might," answered the officer, " if there 
was a motive, but I should think it was to your 
interest to keep my Lord alive. Anyhow, if I 
suspected you I would not tell you unless I had 
got you safe and snug." 

Mr. Sharpies looked so unpleasantly as if he 
meant what he said, that Mr. Quibbetts shivered 
And grovelled mentally at the dismal ideas it 
suggested to him. 

On the receipt of Mr. Quibbetts' secret infor- 
mation, Mr. Sharpies became endued with a sudden 
and marvellous activity. He had now received re- 
inforcements, so that quite a dozen of his men 
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were at immediate command. These were now 
despatched in various directions, up and down the 
North Road, to the Railway Station, along the 
High Plains and the river. 

Like lightning the news spread that the new 
Lord of Glenalan had been foully, cruelly murdered, 
and that the police were now searching for traces 
of the criminal. The country people came for- 
ward in eager, curious, sympathetic crowds, and 
assisted in the search for they knew not what, and 
brought extraordinary bits of information which 
were totally irrelevant. 

One told of how a brutal-looking tramp had 
been seen hovering about the Great North Road, 
but it turned out that this was a fortnight before 
the murder. Another narrated how he had seen 
two men engaged in a deathly struggle, but on 
investigation this proved to have been a friendly 
set-to between two drunken carters for a pot of 
ale, and took place nearly a mile from the scene 
of the murder. 

It was settled by the time at which the de- 
ceased's watch had stopped that the murder must 
have been done before five minutes past six. A 
respectable farmer, who had been driving home 
along the Great North Road, came forward, and 
afforded unmistakable evidence on the point. It 
was about six when he passed the point on the 
High Plains where the murder was committed. 
He saw a gentleman scramble over the park fence 
and walk along towards the trees on the edge of 
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the cliff. He was a tall mao, aye, as big as 
Haister Quibbetts, and be bad on a dark fawn- 
coloured overcoat. Didn't notice bis bat. He 
didn't notice anyone else about the place at all. 

Tbis gentleman was taken to tbe Castle, and 
Mr. Quibbetts having been introduced to him 
wearing a dark .fawn-coloured summer overcoat, 
be declared it was just like tbe man he had seen, 
though, of course, it could not be " Maister " 
Quibbetts. 

Quibbetts, who had been trembling violently 
during the proceedings, looked appealingly to- 
wards Mr. Sharpies, who gave him an encourag- 
ing nod, and said — 

" Now, sir, I'll take that overcoat, please. It 
may be a bit of useful evidence in tbe case. This 
is the coat you were wearing yesterday afternoon. 
You took it out with you, and brought it back 
with you all right, and you produce it when it is 
called for clean and new, and not crumpled or 
soiled a bit. That's all square and above board. 
Now, the question is, who is the man about your 
size and build who wore an overcoat like this, and 
who, a few minutes before the murder was com- 
mitted, was seen walking towards the spot 
where the murder happened. Now, I have my 
ideas on tbe matter, and I have received some 
fresh information which will, I think, put us all 
right by to-morrow at this time. In the mean 
while, until we make sure of the wearer of the 
overcoat that is Uke yours, it would be discreet if 
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yon, Mr. Quibbetts, would keep just where my 
sergeant will know where to find you. I ain't 
a-going to say I suspect you, far be it from me. 
But one has to take the extremest precautions in 
a case like this, and if you'll allow my man to stay 
by you for the next day or two, until it's all made 
sure, it'll maybe save you some unpleasantness." 

" But," said Mr. Quibbetts, breathless and ex- 
cited — 

" Never mind what you was going to say," 
replied Mr. Sharpies, holding up his finger in a 
warning manner. " All's right so far, only we 
must go on as we've begun. If you are so foolish 
as to think of going out, for a walk say, without 
letting my man know aforehand, why, he'll have 
to go with you, and it might be unpleasant for 
you. It's awkward, 111 admit, but it cannot be 
helped." 

Whereupon Mr. Sharpies, without staying to 
hear further remonstrance from Quibbetts, who 
was quaking between indignation and fear, 
marched off to the nearest magistrate, obtained 
a warrant, telegraphed instructions to the Criminal 
Investigation Department, Scotland Yard, thence 
to be wired all over the country, and proceeded 
himself to take train, confident that he had now 
only to stretch forth his hand and seize the 
murderer of Eustace. 

Circumstances pointed irresistibly to one person 
as the criminal. Alas, how often have circum- 
stances hanged the wrong man. 



CHAPTER VHL 

A GATHERING CLOUD. 

Hext morning the London papers came out with 
big headings and bold posters announcing the 
" latest details," " further particulars " of u The 
terrible tragedy in Drakeshire," " Frightful 
murder of a nobleman," "Lord Glenalan mur- 
dered in his own park," and so on. 

And then in leaded type, conveniently broken 
xip into small paragraphs to give it a more startling 
aspect, " our special reporters " proceeded to de- 
scribe how that amiable and popular young noble- 
man, Lord Glenalan, who, it would be remembered, 
had but recently inherited the title and estates, 
Tinder circumstances of a most romantic and in- 
teresting character, had been foully and horribly 
murdered at his Drakeshire seat, Castle Bland- 
ford. How having gone out to walk in his park, 
and not returning, search was made, and his 
mangled remains were found in a small stream 
which runs along the base of a range of cliffs one 
hundred feet high. That the opinion of the 
medical man and others who had seen the body 
was that deceased had been battered to death 
with stones or other rough weapons, and his body 
then flung over the cliffs into the water below. 
How that certain circumstances had come to the 
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knowledge of the police which rendered it very- 
probable that the murderer would soon be in the 
hands of justice. How that the evidence was 
expected to be of a painful and startling char- 
acter, and would form a sensational and sad 
denouement to a most extraordinary story, but 
that in the present state of the case, and until the 
criminal was apprehended, it would be premature 
and injudicious, &c. 

All this and a great deal more of the same sort 
of thing was spread before the astounded eyes of 
Rupert's mother and sister in common with some 
millions of their fellow creatures who perused the 
morning papers that day. 

The poor widowed lady was filled with a great 
horror and awe, not unmingled with a sweet com- 
passion for the victim, and for those who would 
suffer by bit, death. 

As soon as Gertrude read the news she made 
hasty excuses to the Baroness, and rushed off to 
condole with her mother and talk over this terrible 
crime. Both women felt it in this way — what if 
it had been our Rupert who was thus murdered P 
And so, forgetting the sorrows they had suffered 
through the dead man's claims to all they had, 
and putting aside the traits in his character which 
had incurred their just repugnance, they mourned 
sincerely. 

The two ladies were not long left to unite their 
sympathetic sorrow ere they were annoyed by a 
visit from two persons who would not be denied 
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by the servant, and made their way, uninvited, to 
the ladies' sitting-room. 

One of these men with a quiet courtesy of 
manner, and a strange look of compassion beam- 
ing in his mild eye, announced himself as the 
district inspector of police, and after politely 
apologising for intruding himself upon them at 
such a moment, remarked that he had come to 
make an inquiry about her son .Rupert. 

" Rupert ! " gasped the poor mother in pained 
surprise. " What do you want with him ? Why, 
he's away from home." 

" So I have heard, madam," answered the In- 
spector gravely ; " but I thought I would just call 
to make sure there was no mistake. You say he 
has gone to" — 

" Blaxton with his cousin, Mr. Roderick Alan, 
who has business with some great factory there/' 
answered the widow. 

"Ah, to be sure," answered the Inspector, 
glancing knowingly at his companion. a Don't 
you think he would be likely to call at Castle 
Blandford on his way P " 

" No, certainly not," answered Mrs. Cameron. 
" It's the last place he would think of going to ; 
besides, it's not on the way to Blaxton. But why 
do you ask P " 

" Well, you see," answered the Inspector, look- 
ing hard at the ceiling and then at his boots, 
"we received information that your son had been 
seen at Blandford Park on the day* when that 
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dreadful murder occurred, of which, I dare say, 
you have heard ; and if that is true, he might be 
able to tell us something which would help us, 
and being a member of the family, as one might 
say, he might know something that would throw 
light on this here case. Of course, if he were at 
Blaxton he weren't at Blandford, that's clear. But 
anyhow, I am afraid he will have to appear at the 
inquest. When do you expect him home ? " 

"1 cannot say for that," answered Rupert's 
mother ; " he may be away a few days or a week." 

" I hope, dear madam, you will not alarm your- 
self unnecessarily. Your son's presence at the 
inquiry may be a matter of no moment, or it may 
be a matter of supreme importance. Sometimes 
trifles, as other people think them, are of the 
utmost necessity to us police when we come to fit 
together the points of a case." 

" I am sure," answered the mother, " my son 
Rupert will do whatever he can to help you. Al- 
though our family have not been on friendly terms 
with the unhappy young man who has been 
murdered, for reasons which I need not mention 
to you, you may be sure we are shocked beyond 
measure at the terrible crime that has been com- 
mitted, and we hope sincerely that the wicked, 
cruel murderer will be brought to justice and 
punished as he deserves." 

Gertrude noticed with anxiety that the Inspector 
and the detective with him had several times ex- 
changed glances of strange meaning, and that 
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when her mother was speaking last they looked 
uneasily at each other, and she fancied that their 
looks expressed a gentle pity. 

Were they thinking of the murdered man P or 
did their pity regard those who would suffer from 
the effects of the crime ? 

Gertrude, however, said nothing, but watched 
with terrified, aching heart for what should come 
next. She dare not name the dread that filled 
her heart, and put it away from her resolutely, 
but it returned again and again. Her terror was 
intensified when she noticed that the Inspector, on 
leaving their house, gave certain instructions to 
his subordinate, who thereupon took up a position 
from which he could command the premises. It 
was clear their house was watched. Watched, 
what for f Who for ? 

Oh, it was a horrible, torturing suspense that 
the poor girl was enduring. She kept it reso- 
lutely to herself, and bravely stifled the fell 
thoughts that made her feel as if she must scream 
outright, or as if she would swoon away. For one 
thing she was prayerfully grateful. Her dear 
mother had not taken alarm, and had failed to 
penetrate the screen of chilled impassiveness, 
which, as Gertrude imagined, concealed the eager 
and grave curiosity of the policemen. 

Later on in the day, when the two ladies were 
sitting together after their mid-day meal, a cab 
was driven up to the door, and in a few minutes 
Eupert rushed upstairs and flung himself into the 
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arms of his trembling, anxious sister. Roderick 
followed close behind him. 

" Oh, Rupert I " sobbed, or rather gasped, 
Gertrude, " have you heard the news P " 

"Yes, my dear, and that is what has brought 
us back so soon. We saw it in the Blaxton paper 
this morning, and being just in time to catch a 
fast train, we bolted off without breakfast, be- 
cause we knew, dear mother, would not like to be 
alone at such a time." 

While Rupert was yet kissing and fondling his 
mother, who, trembling and grateful, was but too 
happy to have her son back in her presence, the 
door was opened, and Gertrude uttered a little 
shriek of pain when she saw that the detective, 
who had been watching in the street, had fol- 
lowed Rupert into the house. 

Abashed and uneasy, the man, looking straight 
at Rupert and touching his hat, said — 

" Mr. Rupert Cameron, I believe, sir ? May I 
have a word or two with you P " 

"Say on, my good man," replied Rupert 
haughtily, " you need not be afraid. What is it 
you want P " 

t€ Yes," replied Rupert's mother eagerly, a look 
of anxiety for the first time darkening her face. 
" Say what you have to say here ; my son has no 
secrets from us." 

The man dashed his hand across his eyes, and 
muttering something about the dusty streets, 
said — 
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Well, p'rhaps we'd better wait a minute until 
Inspector comes. I've just sent round for him. 
He ain't far off, no not he. He's never far off 
^when he's wanted." 

" My dear," said the mother trembling, and 
-clinging to her darling boy, " this person is from 
the police ; they have been looking for you. You 
:are wanted as a witness, I think." 

Confound their impudence I " growled Rupert, 

I think you, sir, might have waited till a more 
convenient hour before intruding on my mother's 
privacy." 

Rupert glared so fiercely on the officer that he, 
being a man of spirit, replied — 

" It ain't no use making a fuss and talking big, 
sir, because what has to be done has to be done. 
It ain't my fault, and I'd rather be far away out 
of this job." 

Roderick and Gertrude were terrified at the 
detective's equivocal language, but Rupert was 
enraged, and would have perhaps proceeded to 
extremities had not at that moment Mr. Inspector 
made his appearance in the room, accompanied 
by a keen, anxious-looking man, whom, if Rupert 
had been acquainted with the constabulary of his 
native county, he would have recognised as Mr. 
Superintendent Sharpies. 

The Inspector gave a jerk of his thumb to the 
detective, who instantly withdrew, and took up 
his station in the street. 

The Inspector looked round on the ladies in a 
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helpless, pitying way, as if he should mutely de- 
mand, " Why do you not go away and let us finish 
this business to ourselves P " 

Taking a long breath, he blandly suggested — 

" Perhaps the ladies will retire ? " 

" Whatever you want with my son is fit for his 
mother to know," replied the poor lady with grave 
dignity, although her trembling limbs were ready 
to sink beneath her, and her heart was filled with 
the most terrible and agonising apprehensions of 
coming peril, which yet she could not have enun- 
ciated in words. 

" Whatever is all this mystery about ? " de- 
manded .Rupert impatiently. €C Here I am ; what 
do you want ? " 

Mr. Inspector looked askance at his companion, 
as if he said, " I wash my hands of it ; I can do 
no more ; go on." 

Whereupon Mr. Sharpies stepped to Rupert's 
side, and, laying his hand firmly on his arm, said 
gravely — 

" Rupert Cameron, or Dracey, I arrest you in 
virtue of this warrant " — 

"Why, what forP" burst in terrified chorus 
from Roderick and the ladies. 

" For the wilful murder of Eustace Dracey, Earl 
of Glenalan, at Blandford Park," replied Mr. 
Sharpies, flourishing his warrant. 

A moment's agonising pause, then a piercing 
shriek, and a heavy thud as Rupert's mother fell 
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to the floor, overwhelmed with this last crushing 
blow. 

Gertrude would also have fallen, for her 
strength, sorely tried, failed her at the last 
moment, and she was tottering and gasping for 
breath, when Roderick's strong arms were ex- 
tended to save and protect her, and, clasping her 
tenderly and firmly, held her up while he sup- 
ported her to the couch. 

Rupert in an instant was down by his mother's 
side, rubbing her hands, kissing her, and gently 
striving to force warmth and life back to her 
pallid cheeks and stiffened form. 

Roderick alone, in this dread emergency, re- 
tained his coolness and self-possession. 

" Rupert/' he cried, " don't let them see you 
droop under this cloud. It is a terrible mistake, 
or an atrocious plot, and there is a God above who 
will right it. Go away at once before they come 
back to consciousness ; I will follow you when I 
can, and I shall soon see you free again. You 
need not tell them it is a foul lie. They will see 
it at once." 

Compelled to admit the justice and force of this 
reasoning, Rupert, although his flushing cheeks 
and heaving frame showed that he was rather in- 
clined to hurl his captors down the stairs than to 
go as their prisoner, reluctantly tore himself from 
his mother, and, inclining his head to Mr. Shar- 
pies, said — 
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" I am ready." 

"That's right/' replied the Inspector. "It's 
only a matter of suspicion at present, and, as your 
friend says, it may all come right in the end. 
Now, there's no occasion for any unpleasantness. 
If you'll just take my arm, there's a cab at the 
door, and we can ride off to the office without any 
scene or any bother whatever." 

Rupert accordingly placed himself at Mr. 
Inspector's disposal in the manner indicated. 
Although he had no desire to escape, he fglt 
that any attempt in that respect would have been 
hopeless, for Mr. Inspector at his side, and Mr. 
Superintendent behind, would have been on him 
in an instant, and would have had him in bonds 
before he could turn himself round. 

Arrived at the police office, Rupert had to sub- 
mit himself to the indignity of being searched. 
Although the operation was performed in a cour- 
teous and gentlemanly manner, it was galling as 
the first painful experience of prisonhood. 

Then he was formally charged, and he was 
gravely cautioned that whatever he said then 
might be used in evidence against him hereafter. 
Whereupon Rupert replied with some spirit that 
he had nothing to say except this, that he hoped 
the murderer of Lord Glenalan would be brought 
to justice. 

With U look of grave anxiety Mr. Sharpies, 
:after consulting with Mr. Inspector, said — 

" You had a light overcoat on that day you were 
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at Blandford, Mr. Cameron. Can you bring that 
coat ? It is my duty to warn you that that coat is 
the principal evidence against you." 

"The coat," gasped Rupert, turning ghastly 
pale, and for the first time faltering. " Why, I 
left it at the park side. I had a row with that 
rogue Quibbetts, and flung it down by the road- 
side and forgot it. But we can send for it, search, 
for it, and offer a reward for it." 

Mr. Sharpies and Mr. Inspector looked gravely 
at each other. 

" There is already a reward out for it," an- 
swered Mr. Sharpies, " and if it is to be found we 
shall find it. We began to search for it directly 
we found that you wore such a coat when yon 
went towards the park, and that you returned to 
Whifton Station without it." 

Rupert bowed his head in silent agony, and 
without another word suffered himself to be 
guided to a cell and to be locked up. 

Gertrude, left in the arms of one who would 
have gladly shed every drop of his own blood to 
spare her this present anguish, was awakened 
from her swoon by the hot, burning kisses that 
were imprinted on her lips, her cheeks, her eyes, 
by the distracted young man who, calling upon 
her by every name of love and tenderness, was re- 
warded first by a gentle sigh, then a tender,, 
yearning look of those lovely eyes, and finally a 
wholesome, brilliant blush suffusing the face and 
lovely shoulders of the fair, pur,e girl at finding 
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that she had been unwittingly submitting herself 
to the caresses of an ardent lover. 

For in that moment of supreme anguish Ger- 
trude had it revealed to her that she was dearer 
to Roderick than all else in the world, and that 
the secret he had once told her he possessed was 
the secret of his love for her. It was a secret 
that he had hitherto borne with a knightly and 
chivalrous regard for her feelings that would do 
more than aught else to help his cause. 

All this flashed before her mind in a moment, 
And as quickly faded as the horrible reality of her 
present situation vividly rushed before her. 

Springing to her feet, she cried out in ringing 
tones — 

" Roderick Alan, as you value my regard, leave 
me. Fly to Kupert, help him, comfort him, and 
free him from that terrible accusation/' 

" Your mother," said Roderick, pointing to the 
silent, motionless figure which Rupert had just 
left. 

" Go," answered Gertrude, in soft, commanding 
tones which thrilled him through and through. 
u Go ; my place is with my mother ; your place is 
with Rupert." 

Roderick stayed no longer than to send a mes- 
senger to the Baroness, who, however, arrived at 
the cottage before the message reached. She had 
driven out to see how her pet and Mrs. Cameron 
were bearing up under the stunning news of 
Eustace's murder* She did not know until she 
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reached the cottage how sorely her comforting 
and sustaining presence was needed in this 
afflicted family, more sorely oppressed by this 
new trouble than by anything that had yet gone 
before them. 

Roderick hastened to fetch Mr. Pouncer, who, 
hurrying to the police station, full of indignation 
and astonishment, murmured to himself — 

" Another police blunder ; this sort of thing is 
getting too bad." 

He had just time to have a short conference with 
the 'prisoner before the arrival of the magistrate 
who was to formally remand him to the petty ses- 
sions at Drakenham. 

Mr. Sharpies in a few words stated the charge 
against the prisoner, and gave evidence on oath 
that the prisoner had been seen going in the 
direction of the park wearing an overcoat similar 
to one worn by a person seen near the scene of the 
murder about the time it was committed; that 
prisoner returned to the Whifton railway without 
any overcoat ; that he now admitted he had left 
it on the park side ; that search had been made 
for the coat, but hitherto without success. 

The magistrate granted the remand as a matter 
of course, but when Mr. Pouncer applied that the 
prisoner might be admitted to bail, he looked 
grave and shook his head. 

" I can procure bail to the extent of ten thou- 
sand pounds in a few hours/* said Mr. Pouncer 
persuasively. " It is only a case of suspicion, 
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which. I am assured will be explained, and I con- 
sider it is necessary that the prisoner should be 
at liberty to aid his counsel in getting up the de- 
fence/' 

" Tes, it is a case of suspicion, but it is very 
grave suspicion, even by the prisoner's admission. 
I am sorry, very sorry, that it is so, and I hope 
your defence will be sustained at the proper time, 
but I really cannot take bail in such a case as 
this." 

Mr. Pouncer bowed and gathered up his papers. 
He knew that an application for bail in such a 
case was an outrageous improbability, yet he had 
done it as an act of duty. After his interview 
with Rupert he modified his opinion about " police 
blunders/' and he looked very grave and anxious, 
and told Rupert he had done a foolish thing to 
tell the police he had left the coat in the park. 

" If they cannot find the coat," he said, 
" they'll make that statement good evidence 
against you. s ' 

" It was the truth, sir," humbly answered Ru- 
pert, " and I do not value my life so much as to 
purchase it with a falsehood." 

So Rupert was quietly shifted to the county 
gaol at Drakenham by a night train. There he 
lay in grim durance, thinking little of his own 
position, but suffering excruciating torture in the 
thought of the shame and pain his mother and 
sister were enduring on his behalf. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BETBIBUTION. 

The news of the murder was conveyed to the 
wretched mother of Eustace by a special mes- 
senger in the person of Mr. Jinks, the head clerk 
to Mr. Quibbetts. He was preceded by a note of 
warning in the form of a cautiously worded tele* 
gram, which stated that he was the bearer of sad 
and surprising intelligence. 

God forgive the unhappy woman ! —she was ill- 
prepared for such tidings of unutterable woe* 
True, her heart was full of murder and her per- 
ception of things was dimmed with the mist of 
blood-guiltiness. 'But her wildest terrors and 
bitterest remorse never imagined so stern and 
terrible a retribution as that her own son should 
fall a victim to such a horrible death as she had 
executed — or fancied she had executed— on one 
man and was scheming to inflict upon another. 

She firmly believed that she had murdered one 
obstacle to her ambition, and she was ready, 
when opportunity offered, to dispose of Mr* 
Quibbetts in a similar way, for she perceived 
too well that so long as he lived there would be 
no peace for her. He was determined to be her 
master, to possess both her wealth and her person, 
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and she knew it. She had haughtily disdained 
him and contemptuously pat him off, but she well 
knew that if he chose to exercise his power she 
• had no choice but to submit or to be visited with 
ignominy and ruin. Yet she had determined to 
be free. There was but one way to freedom, and 
that was a way of blood. She was already hor- 
ribly stained with crime, and was becoming so 
hardened that in the intervals of her freedom 
from fits of terror and remorse she could calmly 
contemplate the commission of a second murder, 
and was only troubled by the difficulties of doing 
it in such a manner as to save her precious self. 

When the telegram from Mr. Jinks arrived she 
almost exulted in the vain thought that some 
misfortune had happened to Mr. Quibbetts, and 
that a lucky accident had removed him from her 
path. 

Therefore when the scared and horrified coun- 
tenance of the clerk presented itself to her she 
made up her face to an expression of sympathetic 
but calm resignation, as if she were prepared to 
bear with Christian fortitude the untimely loss of 
her esteemed and trusted legal agent. 
* But when the man began to tell her in tremu- 
lous and halting tones that a serious accident had 
happened to her son, that she was to prepare 
herself for the worst, and that he entreated her 
to summon up her courage and hear patiently 
what be had to say, she started up fiercely, and 
clutching him by the collar swung the shrinking, 
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iftrrified fellow round so as to face her, and 
shrieked — 

"My son do you say? What have you to say 
of my son P Speak on, but be careful how you 
trifle with a mother's feelings." 

As the enraged woman spoke she shook the 
timid Jinks at every word, until terrified and 
breathless she jerked the truth out of him, and he 
gasped forth — 

" Tour son is murdered." 

" Silence, base idiot, none of that wretched 
fooling here. My son is coming here to-night or 
to-morrow for the shooting." 

Thus she cried in an exalted fury. Dropping 
her voice to a piteous whine she added — 

66 Do not come here to frighten a poor mother's 
heart with such hideous tales. It is cruel of you." 

"1 tell you, my Lady," answered the man 
sullenly* " he is dead. I saw him myself. His 
body is all smashed and mangled, and all the 
doctors in the world could not bring him to life 
again. He was beaten to death and flung over the 
High Plains, and his body was found next day in 
the river. That's the solid truth/' 

The woman stood silent and motionless, her 
proud bosom swelling, her form dilated, her eyes 
glaring with a savage fury, her face white and 
red by turns as the hot, angry blood chased madly 
through her veins, until a low, wild, unnatural 
cry of anguish, such as a savage beast might utter 
in an extremity of terror or suffering, betrayed 
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the terrible straggle for self-suppression that was 
going on within her. 

When she could use her voice she demanded in 
a hoarse whisper — 

"Whodidit? Oh, tell me who did it T " 

Regaining his confidence, which had been some- 
what shaken by his rough reception, Mr. Jinks 
answered in what he considered to be a soothing 
and sympathising manner - 

"Nothing is positively known yet, but we 
strongly suspect that young chap, Rupert < 
Cameron* The police think they have a clue 
and will be able to bring it home to him." 

" Oh, may the fires of hell consume him/' she 
cried ; " may the shame and horror of a coming 
disgraceful death eat into him and canker his life 
until the hangman takes it from him." 

She paused, and passing her hand wildly across 
her forehead, as if she had recollected' something, 
she said in a lower tone of horror— 

" The hangman ! What am I saying ? What 
have I to do with hangmen and hanging? 
Away with such thoughts. How dare I face the 
hangman f " 

Then pressing her hands over her hot face she 
burst into tears and sobbed — 

" Oh, Eustace, my son ! Eustace, my son ! 
What have I dared and endured for thee ? And 
this is the end. Stricken to death in the midst 
of thy youth and happiness ! Oh, this is too hard 
to bear/* 
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The mood changed. She started forward, and 
madly beating her head with her hands she 
<sried — 

" Is this retribution P A life for a life, blood 
for blood. One crime shall repay another. Oh, 
it is too horrible! Eichard, Eupert, Eustace, 
they are all bloody ; and see how they look. Take 
them away. Oh, those grinning devils. They will 
seize me. They are coming close to me* They 
mock and jeer — they stretch out their arms to 
clasp me. OJi, save me, save me ! Help, help ! 
Oh, my God, forgive me and save me." 

Shriek after shriek, terrible and intense, 
thrilled through the house, and the maddened 
woman, sustained by the false strength of terror, 
sprang forward, and would have dashed through 
the window had not Mr. Jinks seized her and held 
her back. 

He would have been ineffectual to control her 
but that at the same moment Bhoda and the re- 
mainder of the household, alarmed by her shrieks, 
rushed into the room and took possession of her. 

As for Jinks, John Thomas, a zealous footman, 
imagining that he had been misconducting him- 
self to my Lady smote him, and heedless of his 
cries and expostulations dragged him from the 
Toom. 

Bhoda tried to soothe and calm her mother, 
while the agitated domestics held her and sug- 
gested various inappropriate remedies. After a 
while the paroxysm passed, and she quietly suffered 
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the women, to conduct her to her room, and to put 

her to bed. 

But she did not long remain calm. As soon as 
the terrible horrors which oppressed her were re- 
pealled in all their force to her strained mind she 
went off into fresh fits of frantic fury. With brief 
intervals of exhaustion, these lasted until the 
arrival of the country surgeon, who had been in- 
stantly sent for. Meanwhile she had to be held 
down in her bed to prevent her doing mischief to 
herself and those about her. 

The doctor prescribed strong soothing draughts, 
which lulled her frenzied brain, so that she lay for 
long intervals comparatively quiet. Still, the seat 
of her agony was untouched, for she was restless, 
she muttered strange, terrible words, and she had 
a ceaseless motion with her hands to put away 
from her sight some dreadful scene which 
affrighted her. 

The doctor, a Aan of tolerably wide experience 
and decent skill, pronounced her to be in a raging 
fever, but was unable to give any opinion as to 
the result. The shock to her system was so great 
that even if she lived her illness might terminate 
in permanent lunacy. It was a case in which the 
physician could do little else but watch the pro- 
gress of the disease,* assisting nature where he 
could, and seizing ajiy opportunity which might 
present itself of checking the progress of the 

disease. 

At the earnest request of Ehoda the doctor 
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took up his abode in the Castle, leaving the care 
of his patients to his assistant, that he might the 
more effectually devote himself to this urgent 
case. A physician summoned by telegraph from 
Edinburgh expressed himself well satisfied with 
the local practitioner's treatment, and declared 
that nothing else could be done unless the attack 
assumed a fresh character. 

A strong Highland woman was obtained as head 
nurse. She with the assistance of my Lady's woman 
and a couple of kitchen wenches, took all the re- 
sponsibilities of the sick room attendance. 

Bhoda herself was too ill to continue in regular 
attendance on her mother. The shock to her waa 
broken by the intervention of her mother's ill- 
ness, but still it was severe enough, added to 
the cares which had before troubled her, and the 
dismal apprehensions and bitter shame she had 
experienced, to make her existence an act of 
highest fortitude. 

But she had a mission to execute, and the know- 
ledge of that strengthened and sustained her 
chiefly. She had been thinking without cessa- 
tion of that miserable wretch whom she had 
rescued from the horrible fate to which her mother 
had exposed him. What he had told her alike 
revolted her reason and her sense of honour, and 
slie had determined that it was her duty to com- 
municate the secret he had delivered to those whom 
it concerned. 

The only difficulty was the risk of exposing her 
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mother to shame and punishment. But after 
thinking the matter carefully over she had come 
to the conclusion that she would be able to obtain 
protection for her mother, but that at any rate 
the great act of atonement which it was in her 
power to execute, must be done without regard to 
those whose crimes had rendered it necessary. 

Ehoda had wept bitterly when she had reflected 
upon the agonising position in which she was 
placed. She had never been much in .sympathy 
with her brother and mother. She was of a 
higher, purer nature than they, and they could 
not understand her. They had treated her with a 
callousness and contempt which was painful to her 
sensitive nature. 

Now that her brother was dead and her mother 
afflicted with an awful visitation only less dread- 
ful than the murder, her tender heart yearned 
towards them. She wept bitter tears for her 
wayward, unhappy brother, and she wearied herself 
in dragging her weak, feeble steps often to the 
darkened room where the poor raving patient lay 
helpless and hopeless. Before this event she had 
felt that she could never see or speak to her mother 
again. But when she perceived the accumulated' 
weight of horror that pressed down that desperate 
and wicked woman, her heart was filled with pity, 
and her sweet graces of womanly compassion 
revolted and drove out of her mind all the forces 
of harshness and loathing which the instinct of 
justice had there planted. 
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It was a miracle how Ehoda lived through this 
wretched time. Yet these horrors, her dreadful 
secret, her brother's murder, and her mother's ill- 
ness, in their effects counteracted each other— one 
helped her to bear the other by distracting her 
from exhausted grief. But principally, she was 
nerved and strengthened by the higher purpose 
she had before her. 

She had originally determined to leave the 
Oastle quietly without saying a word to anyone. 
In fact she would run away. After she had achieved 
her task she would seek for honest work and busy 
herself in oblivion. That was her intention, but 
the course of events had caused everything to be 
changed. She could not leave the Castle just 
now, when her mother's life lay, as it were, 
balanced on the point of a feather, and when 
her brother's reeking corpse, still nnburied, 
pleaded to Heaven for vengeance. At such a time 
«he could not go forth, perchance, to publish her 
mother's shame. 

Rhoda thus oppressed with difficulties and 
doubts spent that day and the next in a ten- 
sion of terror and anxiety. She was constantly in 
*nd out of her mother's chamber. There was no 
change for the better. The patient was quieter, 
but it was because she grew weaker. She still 
talked wildly, and strangely, and incessantly, and 
tihe women folk in attendance were horrified at 
the cruel and terrible things of which she accused 
herself. 
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Bhoda was worried beyond measure with the 
idea that they might discover the real meaning of 
these dreadful words ; but the women shook their 
heads mournfully and ascribed it all to her intense 
affection for her son and the shock of his awful 
death. 

" Puir body," they said among themselves, u it's 
a* bluid wi* her. She's gane daft wi* thoughts of 
murder in her heart, an* there's murder in every- 
thing she does. Ah, sirs ! she's a dree and weary 
time before her." 

Two days passed and then came the news to 
Bhoda that Eupert had been arrested. Hitherto 
she had treated as an idle and malicious invention 
the rumour brought by Mr. Jinks of the suspicions 
against Eupert. Now that the suspicion had as- 
sumed so definite a form as to justify the grave 
step of arrest she was thrown into a tremor of 
terror, lest the wholesale destruction in which the 
murder of her brother threatened to engulf all 
her connections should also include the only man 
she loved, and the one for whose sake she had 
already resolved to make a great atonement, which 
though also a great act of justice, would perpetuate 
and intensify the barrier that even now separated 
them. 

I repeat that it was only the strong and abid- 
ing sense of duty she had to fulfil which saved 
Bhoda's reason at this critical time. All before 
her was doubtful, dark, and dangerous, perils 
deadly and shameful threatened to overwhelm her 
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aad all who were dear to her. Only one far-away 
but clear light beckoned her onwards. 

" Oh, my God," she murmured, not impatiently^ 
or fretfully, but with an earnest longing for peace,. 
" let me succeed in this work I have to do, and 
then let me die." 

In the presence of the grave peril threatening 
Rupert she felt impelled to do something. Sitting 
with her hands folded would, she knew, do no 
good. How was she to help him P What could 
she, a weak, shy girl do ? She was convinced of 
Rupert's innocence. If he had been a much more 
faulty young man than he was her earnest love 
and yearning admiration would have blinded her 
to every defect in his character. As it was, he 
being a youth ideally noble, of generous impulses, 
romantic disposition, and chivalrous honour, she 
simply bowed down in the dust of her own sweet 
humility and adored him — but afar off. Her love 
was so sensitive, so pure, and so honest, that she 
would well-nigh have died in very shame rather, 
than have had it known. 

Then what should she do to save him now? 
Her life she would have freely given, but that sho 
knew too well that the English law did not accept 
the principle of vicarious suffering. Anyhow she 
would do this much ; she would leave her mother 
to the care of those about her, and would go 
to London and communicate this information she 
had in charge. How it would affect Rupert's pre- 
sent difficulty she knew not, but she had a vague,. 
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simple trust that it would help him in some 
way. 

The recent flood of trouble had for the moment 
driven out of her mind all thought of the injured 
man lying at Nigel M' Alan's. Her last determina- 
tion made it necessary that she should see him, 
and accordingly she went to the farmhouse, deeply 
shrouded in such mourning as she had been able 
to extemporise. 

Nigel's house being secluded he had been able 
to preserve effectually the secret committed to his 
charge. When Rhoda, knowing how his affection 
was bound up in the old family, told him that all 
this was. for Rupert's sake, he had stared at her 
amazed and confounded, but when she unfolded to 
him sufficient of the dismal secret to make him 
effectually comprehend the reasons for present 
secrecy, he declared that she was the " ponniest 
and the pest of leddies, and that Got would pless 
her, that He would." 

Nigel was heartily glad to see her, for tier con- 
tinued absence had made him mistrustful. He had 
Tieard of the murder, and of Lady Glenalan's ill- 
ness, and he was afraid that in these griefs Rhoda's 
heart might be hardened and turned from the good 
object in view. 

She was introduced by worthy Mrs. M'Alan to 
the patient, whom she found prostrate and very 
ill, anxious but hopeful. It would be weeks be- 
fore he could be removed, said the doctor, the very 
man now attending at the Castle, but who had 
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maintained his professional confidence so well, 
that although. Rhoda's name had been mentioned 
to him by the patient he had never let her suspect 
that he was attending both her mother, and the 
man whom her mother believed she had mur- 
dered. 

The poor fellow's broken arm would never again 
be a useful member. It ought to have been am- 
putated, said the surgeon, only the patient was so 
weak, the shock would have killed him outright. 
It had gone on well, however, though it could not 
be set properly, and his other injuries, cuts and 
bruises, were also progressing so well that it was 
only nourishment and good nursing that were 
wanted tcr set the poor fellow on his legs again. 

Rhoda exchanged news with the sick man and 
received his cordial approval of her projected visit 
to London. He entered heartily into her plans, 
and although he did not see how the disclosure 
she was about to make could aid Rupert's present 
tribulation, he said nothing to discourage her. 

So Rhoda, fortified by love and trust in Provid- 
ence, kissed her mother, packed up a few necessary 
things, told the astonished household that she 
was going away on important business and would 
be back in a few days, and, unattended and plainly 
dressed, she set off on her errand of atonement. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE KISSING COAT. 

While the mother of the nmrdered man was toss- 
ing about in her frenzied fever at Glenalan Castle, 
terrifying all around her by her dreadful talk, the 
other mother in the little cottage at Croydon was 
lying weakened and exhausted, totally over- 
powered by the shock of the shameful peril which 
menaced her beloved son. 

The poor lady bent but did not sink beneath 
the weight of woe. She bowed her head to the 
will of Heaven, and humbly prayed for deliverance. 
But she had no tormenting remorse to reproach 
her pure and unsoiled soul, and though she was 
steeped in suffering yet she had that holy calm and 
peace, which is derived from the knowledge that 
although the bitter chastisement might be for a 
wise end, it was not the direct punishment for her 
own sin. 

So she bowed her head, and wept, and prayed, 
and, with the saints of old, she cried — 

" Lord, how long ! " 

When she had recovered sufficiently from the 
first shock of her grief, she was gratified in her 
strong yearning to be moved to Drakenham, in 
order that she might be near unhappy Eupert. 

Roderick, grave, anxious, dutiful, and attentive 
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to the afflicted mother and daughter, procured 
them secluded lodgings, where they had the bitter 
<x>mfort of being able to view the dark frowning 
walls of the county gaol that contained their dear 
boy. 

They also had the opportunity of visiting him 
once or twice, but it was such a grievous shame to 
see the unhappy youth in these dismal surround- 
ings, bearing it bravely enough in the presence of 
his mother and sister, but still unable to conceal 
the iron that was eating into his soul, that they 
felt they were better away, and the stern prison 
regulations, which forbade frequent visits, were a 
mercy rather than otherwise. 

Gertrude, with the hopeful elasticity of youth, 
bore the blow bravely ; she doubted not the issue, 
and what she yearned and prayed for was that the 
day might come quickly when her brother's inno- 
cence would be made clear to the world. No 
question at all of the ability to prove his innocence 
troubled her, and she was vastly indignant that 
the poor fellow should have been put in prison at 
all. 

" Why do they want remands ? " she demanded 
pitifully. " They know he is innocent ; they 
cannot prove anything against him. Why do 
they not let him go ? " 

.Roderick, who spent as much time as possible 
with the ladies, and who exerted himself to the 
utmost to display a sanguine and confident view 
of the case, would then point out how careful the 
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law was, and how vexatious delays often had to be 
endured bj the innocent rather than risk the 
chance of an escape by the guilty, 

Gertrude was strongly moved by Eoderick's. 
devotion, which was so delicately expressed that 
it was difficult to tell that the service he zealously 
rendered was not given to Gertrude as much 
because she was her mother's daughter and her 
brother's sister as because she was the one hope 
and joy of his life. 

Yet Gertrude, in possession of the secret which 
Roderick had unconsciously betrayed in that 
blissful moment when he held her within his 
arms, read within the lines, and saw that there 
was an underlying current of tenderness and de- 
votion flowing out to her constantly from hia 
faithful, honest heart ; though imperceptible to 
the ordinary observer, it was the dearer to the 
tine womanly heart which already began to beat 
in reunion with, and in response to, his own throb- 
bing emotions. 

Do not misunderstand Gertrude. She was not 
in this hour of supreme trial and suffering giving* 
her heart to thoughts of love. She was uncon- 
sciously learning to lean in trustful confidence on 
this devoted friend; she was beginning to incor- 
porate her wishes with his ; she was learning to 
value in him as special gifts and graces those 
noble qualities which aforetime she had taken as 
a matter of course — they had seemed to fit him 
so naturally. If poor Gertrude's feelings could 
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Bare been minutely analysed at this time, the 
result would have been something like this : She, 
had two brothers, and her love for the one who 
was not her brother by birth had a subtle tender* 
ness in it which was wanting towards the other. 

Boderick spared not himself in endeavouring to 
make out a good case for Eupert's defence. At 
times Mr. Pouncer rather resented his suggestions. 
and interruptions as unlicensed interference with 
the authorised legal agent. But he forgave the 
young man a good deal in consideration of his 
devotion to the cause of the young client in whom 
the worthy lawyer felt a most profound interest. 

Looked up to as the oracle, Mr. Pouncer pre- 
served a sphinx-like silence, or at the utmost would 
not say more than this : If the missing overcoat 
could be found, it would make an essential differ- 
ence in the case. If, as Rupert alleged, it had 
been stolen, its disappearance would be accounted 
for under pressure of the tempting reward offered. 
If, on the other hand, it had been worn by the 
murderer, and had been concealed to hide the tell- 
tale marks of the bloody struggle which it must 
"bear, it would be discovered in the course of the 
extensive searches that were being made all over 
the neighbourhood. 

Boderick was compelled to admit that until 
[Rupert's coat was produced, even if he were 
acquitted, there would always be a certain amount 
of suspicion against him. 

. VOL. II., I 
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"What we want," he argued, "is a full and 
clear acquittal. Therefore, that coat must be 
found." 

• It was the key of the case— everything rested 
on the coat. 

Rupert did not meet with much sympathy 
among his fellow-men. Society is cruel and 
relentless as the wolves are. When one of its 
members is down with misfortune, it will turn 
and rend him, and devour him without hesitation. 
Rupert, being poor and wretched, and accused of. 
a shameful crime, Society turned and trampled on 
him. Few affected to doubt his innocence, still 
fewer actually believed he was innocent. People 
shrugged their shoulders and shook their heads 
J*,*- fkn -pressed p % for bis poor 
mother, as if they wondered how so estimable a 
woman had contrived to bring into the world a 
monster of iniquity. 

In truth, the newspapers had done their best to 
convict Rupert out of hand, and taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, it required 
strong faith not to believe that in a fit of fury he 
had slain his kinsman. 

Naturally enough the subject had come up for 
discussion at a small party which was about this 
time given by my Lord Bishop of Olassingwells. 
Parliament was still sitting — it was one of the 
longest and most weary sessions on record — there 
was some ecclesiastical business to be done, and 
Bishop had to remain in town. As this amiable 
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and complaisant prelate was always minded to 
make the best of both worlds, he had killed his 
fatlings and called his friends in to dine with him. 
After dinner Bishopess was at home to a select 
party and a small one, because everyone had now 
fled from town, except those whose duties in 
governing the country, or preventing the country 
from being governed, or in assisting in the 
country's salvation, compelled them to remain. 

Screwby, Q.C., was of the party, and they had 
been trying to pump him of an opinion, for it was 
well known that he was in the case. But Screwby 
was wide awake, and he answered every cunning 
query put to him by asking another. 

Lord Croker, after enjoying for some time the 
skilful manner in which his learned brother 
warded off the attacks of the inquisitors, shook 
his venerable head, and with a learned sigh ex- 
claimed — 

" It looks very bad. It will be a pity if they 
have to hang your young friend, Corryngham. 
Upon my life, I don't believe he's guilty ; and yet 
how the deuce he's to get out of it I cannot see." 

Ordinarily crabbed and crusty, the old Chancellor 
was moved, and a kindly glance shot from under 
.his shaggy eyebrows in the direction of Mr. 
Screwby. There was no response to his glance, 
lowever, and he knew that Rupert's counsel had 
as little hope of him as he had himself. 

"Lord Corryngham took up Croker's words — 

" I should think no man of honour would judge 
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him guilty of so horrible a crime upon such slight ; 
evidenced 
Bishop in his blandest manner struck in thus — 
"You do not deny that a most horrible crime 
has been committed. It may be merely an unfor- 
tunate combination of circumstances that point 
to this unhappy young man, but I must confess 
that it seems to me there is the finger of Provi- 
dence pointing out the way by which the mur- 
derer may be detected* You must remember 
what a headstrong, ungovernable temper the 
young man has shown. Just the temperament 
of the man who would kill another in the heat of 
fury." 

" Oh, my Lord," replied the Marquis haughtily, 
"you Churchmen do not understand human 
nature. You will pardon me, I am sure, but at 
any rate you do not understand such a man as 
Rupert Cameron. He may be hasty, but it is the 
outcome of a generous nobility of character which 
would prevent him committing a crime of any 

sort." 

"It's no use telling a jury that," said Lord 
Ooker. 

"If Mr. Screwby will excuse me telling tales 
out of school, Pll give you an example of his 
character," said Lord Corryngham. " It was 
suggested that a very excellent defence might be 
got up on the theory that Eustace was seized with 
a fit of maniacal fury and attacked Bupert, that 
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in the death-like struggle be rolled over the cl&fa 
<and so was killed, nearly dragging Kupert with 
him. But of course the young fellow, being a. 
rman of honour, scouted such a proposition." 

cc Why -f " demanded Mr. Gloggis, M.P., a man 
who had got a name in the House simply on the 
{Strength of his thirst for facts. 

"Why?" answered Lord Corryngham, with <a 

«tare of supreme contempt. "Because it would 

not he a true defence, that's all. The young 

fellow never saw his kinsman that day, and knows 

no more about the murder than you or I do. He 

.would rather be hung by accident than save his 

life by a falsehood. And really, you know, who 

can blame him? I know honour and purity of 

motive are not much in the fashion in these days, 

but it is refreshing to see at least one young mam 

who refuses to pay toll to the Father of Lies and 

Shams." 

Some of the company did not relish the indig- 
nant plain speaking of the Marquis. It went 
home to many of them, and however ready people 
rare to laugh at the wry faces which are made 
when their neighbours' gouty limbs or tender toes 
•are assailed, they repudiate with indignation any 
treading on their own private corns. 

"Ah, just so," responded Mr. Gloggis. "I 
wanted a few facts, you know, but you don't give 
w facts." 

" Speaking practically," said the Eight Hon. 
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Percy Primrose, " is there no way of saving this 
rash young man P Couldn't he prove an alibi, or 
do something practical in that shape ? " 

" No, I am sorry to say he cannot," replied the 
Marquis frankly. " A murder has been com- 
mitted, and although Bupert chanced to be in the 
neighbourhood about the very time when it was 
being committed, I feel confident he is not the 
murderer. If he should be convicted, mark my 
words, there will be one cruel murder committed 
to avenge another." 

" You offered to go bail for him, didn't you ? " 
asked Sir Dicky Doncaster, who had expressed a 
strong sympathetic interest in the case. 

JiOrd Corryngham nodded assent. 

u Yes," said Mr. Screwby, and at the sound of 
his voice everyone listened eagerly. " I knew it 
was useless, but the poor mother was anxious for 
the attempt to be made, so we tried for bail down 
at Drakenham, when he was brought up for re- 
mand. My Lord Corryngham here offered to be 
bound in any sum up to ten thousand pounds* 
liOrd Banbury offered a like sum. There were 
a few more noblemen and gentlemen ready if they 
had been called on, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that we could have put in bail for fifty 
thousand if they would have taken it, and put 
down the money too if it had been wanted. But 
of course they would not listen to it. I met some 
of the magistrates at the hotel afterwards, and one 
of them whispered to me, ' I was very sorry, but 
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you know we could not help it. Why, if it could 
hare been done, I would willingly have been bound 
for the lad myself.' " 

" Has this coat been found yet that there is so 
much mystery about?" demanded the Bishopess 
demurely. 

" No, I am sorry to say it has not," replied Lord 
Corryngham. 

"Why should you be sorry?" asked Lady 
Frumpington, with a charming expression of in- 
nocent simplicity. 

" Because I am convinced that when it is found 
it will prove the innocence of my young friend," 
answered the Marquis. 

" Much more likely to hang him," growled the 

ex-Chancellor, sotto voce. 

* 

From Rupert the conversation naturally enough 
glided on to Roderick, whose heroic devotion to 
the unfortunate family with whom he had been 
brought up, was candidly admitted, though some 
of the smallest minds in the company were ready 
to sneer at it as being "just like those Scotch- 
men. They are awfully clannish, don't you 
know." 

" Umph," growled Lord Croker, " I suppose you 
will consider Lord Dumbledike and his precious 
son good clansmen ? " 

No one was found to take up this challenge, and 
indeed the names of Ronald and his father uttered 
in this connection excited a general snigger of 
contempt. 
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" Will Roderick oome in for the title now? " 
asked the Dowager Countess of Dumpleton, who 
with two elderly unmarried daughters always be- 
fore her had an eye to business. 

" Well, in point of fact, I suppose the title wifl 
l>e extinct, but Roderick will certainly come to the 
<estates," said the Marquis, to whom the query had 
been specially directed. 

"Who is this Roderick Alan P" simpered the 
Hon. Miss Puddlecombe. 

Mr. Percy Primrose took upon himself to an- 
*wer that Roderick was a thorough Scotchman, a 
poor relation or cousin, and that he had acted as 
private secretary to the late Lord, who was very 
fond of him, and displayed his affection in a very 
economical manner by leaving him a small legacy 
of two thousand pounds. He had now taken to 
business, and sold nails, or kettles, or something of 
"that sort, and was really a good sort of fellow, and 
would no doubt have made his way in trade. 

Trade stunk so extremely in the nostrils of 
many of these fine persons that immediately upon 
this announcement Roderick fell below par, where- 
as a few minutes earlier he had been at a decent 
premium. 

" What a pity it is that the title will die," re- 
marked Lady Clara Blushington. 

"It may not necessarily become extinct," re- 
marked Mr. Under-Secretary Primrose. " Speak- 
ing of course unofficially, I believe that the 
Government would not object to renew the 
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peerage in favour of Mr. Roderick Alan if lie so 
desires. I am sure that her gracious Majesty 
would see with great reluctance the decay of any 
of the ancient nobility, and she takes a particular 
interest in this noble but unfortunate family." 

At this moment a servant handed a note to Mr. 
-Screwby. The lawyer read it carefully once or 
twice, knitted his eyebrows, screwed in his eye- 
glass, «nd 9 folding up the note, shoved it into his 
waistcoat pocket, remarking — 

" Here's a piece of news. What we have been 
talking of has happened. The missing coat has 
been found. My clerk has just sent me a note to 
that effect, and to say that the case will be taken 
At Drakenham to-morrow or next day. It's a 
most important discovery this ; now we've got the 
coat in court we shall stand or fall by it." 

" Let us hope that whatever betides right and 
justice will be done," said the Bishop solemnly. 

" It will go with the weight of evidence/' said 
Lord Croker, " and many innocent men have been 
hung before now on the strength of circumstances 
that seemed unimpeachable." 

Mr* Screwby did not stay after this, Lord Cor- 
xyngham and Sir Eichard Doncaster followed him, 
and the company were left silent and thoughtful. 
It was the commencement of waiting for the ver- 
dict. The crisis had arrived, and now that people 
feared it would go hard with Rupert they began to 
jity him. 'Tis the way of the world ; people always 
begin to sympathise when it is too late to help. 



CHAPTER XI. 



▲ CELEBRATED CAUSE. 



The petty sessions room at Drakenham had never 
been packed by a more interested or excited 
audience than the one assembled on the memor- 
able day when their worships held a special 
sessions to dispose of the famous Blandford 
murder case. The horror of the crime, the 
romantic adventures both of the accused and of 
the murdered man, had raised an interest in the 
public mind which had been heightened to fever 
heat by the timely discovery, which it was known 
had been made the day before, of the missing coat, 
the one link required to complete the chain of evi- 
dence which was to convict Rupert. 

Only a small proportion of the people who 
desired to hear the case could obtain admission 
to the Court. There was a vast throng shut out, 
who waited patiently all the day on the chance of 
hearing something of the progress of the case 
from the perspiring policeman or messengers who 
now and again slipped out to enjoy the fresh air 
for a moment, or to discharge some errand en- 
trusted to them. 

Mr. Superintendent Sharpies was early on the 
scene, looking grave, keen, and exalted by a high 
sense of public duty. He had never been engaged 
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in a case where his sympathies for the accused and 
his detestation of the crime had come into more 
dire conflict. He had spent sleepless nights and 
anxious days over the case, and he had formed so 
complete a network of evidence that he felt it was 
a moral impossibility Rupert could break through 
it. As a policeman he was convinced of the 
prisoner's guilt ; as a man and a father he had 
never in all his life felt so sorry for one of his 
clients. 

As he sat in the Court he held brief conferences 
with various subordinates, directed the arrange* 
ments for preserving order, and outwardly bore 
himself as an impressive and unmoved instrument 
of justice. Yet he was grieved to the heart, for 
he had known both Eupert and his father at a re- 
spectful distance in former days, and, as he after- 
wards expressed it to his trusty lieutenant and 
inspector, "I couldn't have suffered more if* 
I'd been a Eoming father." 

After him came into Court Mr. Purkiss, the 
justices' clerk, looking important and dignified, 
as if he had enough law inside him not only to 
supply the entire bench of justices but also to ad- 
minister correction to the distinguished counsel 
engaged in the case. 

Mr. Pouncer's clerk was closely followed by 
Eoderick, who, pale and haggard, looked as if he 
were the proper occupant of the dock. 

Then came Mr. T. Brittain, who, instructed by 
Messrs. Dingle and Dabble, had been sent down 
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by the Public Prosecutor to take charge of the 
case. Mr. Quibbetts arrived about the same time, 
.attired in deep mourning, looking cadaverous and 
ill, as if he enjoyed little sleep and drank deeply, 
which, indeed, was quite true. 

By-and-bye the justices flocked in one after 
-another, like a band of solemn legal sheep* They 
came from their private room, where they had 
been talking over the case, with many sighs and 
solemn shakes of the head, expressing their sorrow 
for the unhappy lad, and their hope that the -evi- 
dence would not turn out so black against him as 
it had been stated. 

Immediately afterwards the popular Q.C. pushed 
and elbowed his way into Court, and sat gazing 
abstractedly at the ceiling, while Mr. Pouncer, with 
hand cunningly folded in funnel -shape over his 
mouth, was whispering the points of the case into 
Jus attentive ear. 

For a moment there was a deep hush, followed 
by a general rustle, straining of backs and craning 
of necks to obtain a sight of the prisoner, who, 
through the avenue formed for him by the police, 
walked firmly into the dock and took his place, 
pale and anxious, but calm and collected, and with 
a proud curl on his lip which made him for the 
moment look like a lion at bay. He certainly had 
won the general sympathy of the audience, and if 
a vote could have been taken then and there, 
before hearing the evidence, the public voice would 
Jiave been emphatically for acquittal. 
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His clear frank eyes wandered round the Court 
for a moment until they rested on Mr. Quibbetts^ 
who, with arms folded and head thrown back, 
looked so malicious and evil, with so much of 
compressed wicked triumph in his puckered-up 
lips and gloating eyes, that a cold shudder passed 
through Rupert ; he started backward and quickly 
withdrew his gaze. It was an ill omen, and those 
who noticed it set it down against him. 

Whatever the cause, the shock was but momen- 
tary, and his face brightened into a pleased smile* 
of surprise and gratification when a little knot of 
gentlemen, who had been permitted to sit in the 
well of the Court, where the lawyers usually sit, 
rose up to greet him, and shaking hands with 
Mm over the dock-rail wished him a happy deliver- 
ance. 

" My eye," remarked the landlord of the Court 
Hotel to a party of friends who had got into a 
good position by favour of Mr. Sharpies, " but his 
friends stick to him. That's Lord Corryngham, 
that aristocratic-looking one, he was Lord Glen- 
alan's best friend, and he sticks to the son. That'& 
Sir Richard Doncaster, Bart., never a better sports- 
man in England. That's Lord Banbury, him that 
married the Baroness Banbury. I don't know all. 
the others, but there's Roderick Alan, a true friend 
if you like, who'd stay in the cells with him if 
they'd allow it." 

"Silence," said Mr. Purkiss, looking reproach^ 
Ml; at Mr. Sharpies.. 
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" Silence in Court," cried Mr. Sharpies, looking 
indignantly at his minions. 

" Silence/' bellowed forth a dozen stout police- 
men, looking around angrily as if they would 
like to catch someone who was not silent. 

Mr. Purkiss, reading from a document handed 
to him by his assistant, said — 

" Rupert Cameron, alias Dracey,you are charged 
that you did on the 18th of August in this year, 
at Blandford Park, in the Parish of Blandford, 
in this county, against the peace of our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen, wilfully and of malice afore- 
thought slay, kill, and murder one Eustace Dracey, 
Earl of Glenalan. You will hear the evidence 
that may be given against you, and an oppor- 
tunity will be given you to ask any questions you 
may wish, or to make any statement you may 
desire." 

Turning to the Bench, Mr. Purkiss inquired — 
The prisoner may be seated, your Worship 9" 
Certainly," answered the presiding justice. 

Then, amid breathless silence, as the industrious 
reporters, who dow began to scribble for very life, 
described it, Mr. T. Brittain arose to open the 
case for the prosecution. Never in the course of 
a not very limited experience at the bar had he 
approached a case with so much pain and regret 
as the case which it was now his sad duty to lay 
before their worships. To press for the punish- 
ment of the guilty was always a painful though a 
necessary duty, but what must be the* feelings of. 
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that man who had to ask — as he should presently 
hare to ask their worships — to commit for trial on 
a charge of wilful murder, perpetrated under 
circumstances of singular and, he was happy to 
say, of unusual barbarity, a young man of good 
education, of noble birth, known to them all, and 
not unrespected, whose unhappy misfortunes had 
excited for him general sympathy, and who up to 
this moment had been unstained by any crime. 
He should have to call their attention to the fact 
that this young man, although, as he had said, un- 
tainted by crime and unstained by debauchery, 
was yet of a hasty and vengeful disposition, that 
he had already committed aggravated assaults 
upon the deceased, and upon persons who would 
be called in evidence, and that he bore a special 
and passionate hatred to the deceased. That 
sufficiently settled the question of motive. It 
would be his duty, as fulfilling a position of 
public trust, to point out to them that the evidence 
was of a clear and tangible character, and that 
although it might become a question for a jury in 
another Court whether it might not be possible 
that the prisoner had slain his kinsman in a 
quarrel, and under circumstances which would 
not justify a verdict of murder in the first degree, 
yet he submitted that no questions of the kind 
could arise before their worships, and that as 
intelligent and experienced administrators of the 
law, and casting aside any of the personal predi- 
lections in the prisoner's favour, which he knew 
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must reign in their breasts, they could only have- 
one course open to them when they had heard the 
evidence which it was his painful duty to lay* 
before them. 

"Yes; let us hear the evidence/' said Mr^ 
Serewby, tapping the table bristly with his thin 
fingers. 

"My learned friend is impatient," said Mr. 
Brittain. " Doubtless he feels the responsibility 
that is cast upon him in this case. Let me assure 
him, let me assure your worships, and let me assure 
those who take an active interest in this case, that; 
my learned friend's presence in this Court, acting- 
on behalf of that unhappy young man in the dock,, 
is a sensible and momentous relief to me. Eor I 
know that with my learned friend as his advocate, 
the prisoner at the bar will have the advantage 
that the minutest circumstance which will bear in. 
his favour will be laid before the Court with all 
the persuasive eloquence of which my learned Mend 
is so esteemed a master ; that the evidence which 
I shall venture to lay before you will be sifted with 
the infinite care and the unrivalled skill which have 
gained for my learned friend so distinguished a 
place at the bar of this country ; that on any point 
in the case in which doubt may arise in your wor- 
ships' minds, my learned friend will be able to 
enlighten your worships in a manner and with an. 
authority which it would be presumptuous in me 
to affect. I say, therefore, I rejoice that the 
prisoner has the benefit of my learned friend's 
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able services, and still more shall I rejoice if 
my learned friend is able to show such good 
reason that your worships may feel yourselves 
in a position to acquit this young man of the 
awful charge which it is now my melancholy 
misfortune to W to press hoZ to him.»i 
{Applause, which was instantly suppressed by the 
officers of the Court). 

Mr. Screwby shrugged his shoulders, and stared 
approvingly and kindly on Mr. Brittain. He was 
afterwards heard to explain that Mr. Brittain was 
a young man (of forty-five) of great promise. That 
he had contrived very cleverly to prejudice the 
Court against the prisoner by impressing upon 
them that it was their duty, as men of honour, to 
take no notice of what was said by the prisoner's 
counsel, who was clever enough to persuade them 
against the weight of evidence. 

The first witness called was the deceased's valet, 
who had last seen him alive, having brushed his 
clothes before he departed on that ill-fated walk 
from which he was never to return. He was 
angry and excited when he went out, volunteered 
the witness, who rightly thought he was furnish- 
ing a valuable bit of evidence. 

"I dare say you can tell us what made him 
angry ? " asked Mr. Screwby, regarding the wit- 
ness with an air of profound and polite interest. 

" Well, he had a row with Mr. Quibbetts, his 
lawyer/' 

VOL. II. k 
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" I object," cried Mr. Brittain, jumping up 
hastily. " Was the witness present P " 

No, the witness was not present. 

" Then I object," reiterated Mr. Brittain. " The 
witness was not present, and cannot tell us that 
which was not within his own knowledge." 

"Wait a moment," said Mr. Screwby, quel- 
ling Mr. Brittain with a friendly wave of his hand. 
Then turning to the witness — " Ton were not 
present, you say. It is not likely you were, but 
perhaps you were in a position to hear the quarrel." 

" Yes," answered the witness, looking awkwardly 
at Mr. Quibbetts. 

" Never mind anyone else, but look at me, and 
tell us all about it in your own way," said Mr. 
Screwby encouragingly, fixing himself in the atti- 
tude of an intelligent listener. 

" Well," said the man, " I was in the passage 
waiting for my Lord to come out of Mr. Quib- 
betts's office, and I heard both their voices loud and 
angry." 

" Yes ; could you hear what they were disputing 
about ? " 

" They were quarrelling about some money which 
Mr. Quibbetts wanted, and my master would not 
give him. And there was something about a 
woman. I think it was Mr. Quibbetts wanted 
to marry this lady, and my Lord would not hear 
of it, and called him awful names." 

"Did you hear the name of the lady? You 
need not mention the name." 
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The witness answered no, that he was not able 
to catch the name, it was all " her " and " she " 
between them. 

Mr. Brittain, first expressing his surprise at the 
cotu^e adopted by his learned friend, which could 
have no possible bearing upon the case, put a few 
questions to the witness, eliciting the information 
that Mr. Quibbetts and the deceased had hitherto 
been on good terms ; that Mr. Quibbetts managed 
all the business matters of the family, and that he 
was specially esteemed by Lady Glenalan. 

David Dibbs, the forester who found the body, 
Superintendent Sharpies, who described the nature 
of the ground, and the surgeon who certified to 
tlie terrible wounds borne by the deceased, were 
hardly troubled by cross-examination. 

Mr. Screwby further allowed the verdict of the 
Coroner's jury of wilful murder against some 
person or persons unknown, to be put in evidence. 
He, however, remarked — 

ts The proceedings are a little irregular, but the 
point is immaterial. We are prepared to admit 
that a cowardly and brutal murder has been com- 
mitted; we deplore that crime as much as any- 
one, and we desire to offer every facility to the 
prosecution to make out their case, for our sin- 
cere desire is that the murderer should be traced 
and punished. At the same time it is only right 
to observe that I firmly trust and believe before 
this inquiry is concluded, the unfortunate, but 
I must admit, the reasonable suspicions which 
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have been excited against the prisoner, will be so 
modified and changed that there will be only one 
course left for your worships to adopt, viz., to dis- 
charge him of this foul accusation without a blot 
pn his hitherto untarnished character/' 

J£r. Brittain warmly protested that his friend 
was taking an unfair advantage to interpolate 
such observations at that stage of the case. 

The magistrates looked a shade more serious, 
and one or two of them wagged their benevolent 
old heads in secret consultation. Mr. Quibbettg 
looked around him in a confident and deprecating 
manner. A hum of dismay and surprise went 
round the court, as if the good people were con- 
vinced that Rupert's counsel had virtually given 
up his case. The general expectation had been 
that the defence would in some mysterious manner 
have proved that Eustace had committed suicide, 
pr that, at the worst, it would be shown that 
Eustace had been accidentally killed in a scuffle. 
But how could Rupert possibly be saved when his 
own counsel had admitted that a murder had been 
committed, and when circumstances so strangely 
and strongly combined to show his connection 
with whatever violence might have been done to 
the deceased ? 

Mr. Screwby himself knew that the case was 
Well-nigh hopeless, and it was only the manly > 
confident bearing of the prisoner that kept him 
from secretly admitting his guilt. All that he 
now relied on was that when the case came before 
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mutilate tlie evidence in cross-examination, $nd 
00 confuse and wheedle the jury, that they would 
either acquit the prisoner or compound with theft* 
eon sciences by finding him guilty of manslaughter 
Only. 

Sht Eichard Doncaster waB next called, and, 
Somewhat reluctantly, was about to describe the 
affray between Rupert and Eustace at their Club. 
Mr. Screwby indignantly objected. What took 
place in a Club in London some months ago 
could have no connection with this charge of 
murder. Such evidence could only have one 
object— to prejudice the case; and he was, he 
must say, surprised that his learned friend, after 
his professions of moderation and fairness, should 
have adopted so extraordinary a course. 

Mr. Brittain, hot and vexed at the advantage 
thus snatched by the prisoner's counsel, replied 
curtly that he must leave the point in the hands 
of their worships. 

While the magistrates' heads were nodding 
together in consultation, a hastily scribbled note 
was handed from Eupert to his counsel. 

Mr. Screwby shook his head mournfully, as if 
he thought that such unusual interference was 
most deplorable. Nevertheless he addressed the 
Court thus — 

" I am sorry to have troubled your worships, 
but acting on the peremptory instructions of my 
client (here he tapped with his eye-glass the note 
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he held in his hand) I have to request permission 
to withdraw the objection. My client desires it 
to be distinctly understood that his sole desire 
is to have the truth placed before you. There is 
nothing in the whole course of his life, from his 
birth till this moment, that he is ashamed of, or 
that he would wish concealed from his fellow- 
men. Therefore my learned friend may rest 
assured that whatever other details of the private 
life of my unfortunate client he may choose to 
drag into the publicity of this Court he may do it 
without interference from me, so long as the wit- 
nesses confine themselves to the truth/' 

A hum of approval buzzed round the Court, 
and the magistrates themselves looked pleased 
and relieved. Mr. Brittain was ill-satisfied with 
himself, and a scornful smile of contempt, not un- 
observed of Mr. Screwby, illuminated Mr. Quib- 
betts's florid countenance. 

Sir Richard Doncaster then resumed the inter- 
rupted thread of his evidence, describing the 
scene in which Rupert had thrashed Eustace at 
the Club. 

" The deceased had been drinking, I think, Sir 
Richard P" asked Mr. Screwby briskly and cheer-' 
fully, for he knew this was a witness friendly to- 
the prisoner. 

"He was drunk," answered Sir Richard 
solemnly. 

" And he used very provoking language ? 
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€€ He did. I should have broken every bone in 
Ms body if he had insulted me in that way." 

" I am sorry to have to ask you such a question," 
said Mr. Brittain, " but I believe on a subsequent 
occasion you have said the two young men looked 
like game cocks ready to fly at each other, and 
that you were ready to bet there would be murder 
done ? " 

"Well, I said something of the sort/' an- 
swered Sir Richard ruefully; "but mind you I 
was not thinking of Rupert murdering Eustace. 
It was the other fellow looked so full of deadly 
hate that I shouldn't have been surprised to hear 
he had murdered Rupert." 

" Never mind that," said Mr. Brittain placidly 
"you have told us sufficient to show on what 
angry terms the unhappy young men lived." 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE MTTODERER'S COAT. 

Unhappy Roderick was next sworn. He had to 
describe how that he left Rupert waiting at the 
Whifton Railway Station ; that when he returned 
Rupert was not at the Station ; that when Rupert 
came back it was from the direction of the Park ; 
that he was hot, flushed, hurried, and just in time 
to catch the train ; and that he accounted for his 
agitation by stating that he had met and quar- 
relled with Mr. Quibbetts. Both Roderick and 
the stationmaster admitted that Rupert wore hiff 
overcoat when he left the Station and that he re- 
turned without it. 

" Did he tell you he had lost the coat P " asked 
Mr. Brittain of Roderick. 

"No, sir; he told me that in the excitement of 
his struggle with Mr. Quibbetts he had thrown, 
the coat on a bush and came away forgetting it." 

" Search has been made, I believe, and no coat 
has been found at or near the spot described ? " 

"The coat has not been found where it was 
leffc." 

Mr. Quibbetts, perhaps the most interesting 
witness in the case, was then called. It was 
generally remarked how ill and agitated he 
looked, and how carefully he avoided the pri- 
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80fD«ir's anxious gaze. All thia was laid to the 
account of the grief the murder had caused him* 
1 Qaibbetts had the cunning to give his evidence 
in such a way that while not showing undue 
prejudice he lent a black colouring to every detail 
which went against Rupert, He described with 
well-feigned reluctance how Rupert had come 
upon him suddenly, and in a mad frenzy had 
brutally assaulted him, at a spot near the scene of 
the murder, and at a time either immediately 
before or immediately after the murder was com- 
mitted. 

" Let me see, Mr. Quibbetts," said Mr. Screwby, 
fixing his eye-glass and turning the full battery 
of his attack on the witness, " this is not the first 
time you have met the prisoner ? " 

" I have met him before/' 

"Is it the first time he has had occasion to 
inflict personal chastisement on you ? " 

No answer. 

" Perhaps you do not like the form of the ques- 
tion. Is it the first time he has laid hands on 
jou ? » 

" I do not know what you mean." 

u Do you not remember that on the day when 
the late Lord Glenalan was buried you went 
rather unexpectedly out of the library window at 
Castle Blandf ord ? " 4 

" Yes ; I went out of the window." 

"Is it not a fact that the prisoner, who was 
then acknowledged to be Lord Glenalan's only 
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son and heir, and believed himself to be such,, 
threw you out of the window 9 Come, you need, 
not hesitate. We hare Mr. Roderick Alan, Lord 
Corryngham, and Mr. Pouncer here, and they can 
tell us what took place on that occasion ; and we 
can send for Lord Dumbledike, who also was pre- 
sent. Were you not thrown out of the window ? "' 

« Well, I believe I was." 

" Were you ? " 

" I was." 

" Why were you thrt>wn out of the window 9 " 

" Because I had mentioned to the prisoner that 
his succession to the title and estates was disputed 
by my client, who subsequently sustained his 
claim." 

"Did you not grossly insult the memory of the 
nobleman on whom the grave had just closed 9 
Did you not offer for a bribe to betray your 
clients — in other words, to stop their claim on 
payment of a considerable sum of money to 
yourself 9 " 

"I do not know about that. I offered him 
terms, and he refused them." 

"Were not the police sent for on that occa- 
sion ? " 

" There was a police inspector on the premises." 

"Do you not know that it was seriously dis- 
cussed whether you should be given into custody 
for attempting to extort money under false pre- 
tences ? " 
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w I do not know ; but I was not charged with 
anything." 

"No; you were thrown out of the window 
instead. (Laughter.) It is lucky for you. If you 
had been given into custody then you would not be 
standing here now. Coming back to the evening 
of the murder, can you tell us how you came to 
be near the spot where the murder was committed 
about the time when it was committed ? " 

" I was in search of the deceased." 

"Why?" 

t€ We had a row before he went out. I regretted 
my share in it and wished to apologise. Also to 
warn him that the prisoner and his cousin were in 
the neighbourhood." 

" Why warn him P " 

" Well— I thought he'd like to know." 

" So you call that a warning, do you ? May I ask 
what was this quarrel that you had with deceased? 
Ton need not answer unless you choose." 

"It was about money matters— and — and — a 
lady." 

" We have heard as much as that already. Ton 
do not care to go into details P" 

" No ; I do not wish to bring in other parties." 

" Very well, just as you please. It is entirely a 
matter for your own discretion. Ton are an 
attorney, and ought to know what is best for your- 
self. Is it not true that on the occasion we are 
speaking of-the day of the murder-prisoner 
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thrashed you because yoa had wanrtxmiy taunted 
and provoked him ? " 

" I merely advised him to make* up his qtterfel 
with the deceased, and I hinted that an allowance* 
might be given him. I did it entirely out of coft«* 
4sideration for his mother and sister:' 9 

" Most kind ! Did you not ' advise > him, aa 
you call it, in a taunting, impudent manner 9 Didti 
you not know that the quickest way to touch the 
passion of this high-spirited and sensitive young 
gentleman was to urge him to cringe and fawn on 
the unhappy deceased, who, rightly or wrongly, 
had taken his title and estates? " 

" I thought it was best for both of them that aH 
disputes should be settled." 

" Were you not perfectly aware that there were 
no matters whatever in dispute between them; 
that the prisoner, in face of the evidence laid be- 
fore him, had manfully acknowledged deceased?* 
claim, had voluntarily surrendered to deceased 
all the property and estates — believing himself in 
honour bound so to do — and had declined to 
accept a penny of the property he had always 
thought would be his own 9 " 

" That's true ; but I thought he ought to accept 
an allowance." 

" Mr. Quibbetts, do you not hate the prisoner $►** 

Taken unawares by the suddenness with which * 
the question was hurled at him, Quibbetts hesi- 
tated, and stammered — 

" I don't hate anyone." 
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** Thfft is no answer, sir. As an attorney, you 
ought to know better than to trifle with the Court 
tf prevaricating in this disgraceful manner/' 

" Well, I do not like him." 

" You would be glad to see him convicted of 
Uxib murder ? " 

"I- firmly believe him to be guilty, and, of 
09Uj?se, I think he should be punished." 

A sound very much like a deep groan went 
rotuud the Court. Mr. Quibbetts was unpopular ; 
he obtained no sympathy in his agonised wrig~ 
glings on the rack of the witness-box. The affair 
wm becoming exciting. 

Besumed Mr. Screwby — 

" I believe that on the day of the murder you 
w»re wearing an overcoat very much like pri- 
soner's ? " 

u I believe so." 

« Were is that coat ? " 

Supt. Sharpies handed up the coat. After turn- 
ing it over carefully, and holding it up to the 
light, Mr. Screwby continued — 

44 How is it that the police are taking care of 
your coat ? " 

" Mr. Sharpies asked me about it, and when I 
showed it to him he kept it, because, he said, it 
was like the one worn by the supposed murderer P " 

*' I do not see your tailor's name on the coat." 

*I did not buy it from my tailor. It was a 
mi*fit, and I bought it because it chanced to fit 
me pretty well." 
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"Will you tell us who you bought it from? " 

"A fellow who came to my office about old 
clothes. I wanted a coat just then, and it seemed 
a nice one." 

" May I ask what you gave for it ? " 

"A bundle of old clothes and some money — five 
shillings, I think." 

ci Then the police seized your coat not because 
they suspected you, but because it was like another 
coat ? Did you not feel a great relief when the 
other coat was found 9 " 

" Why P " 

" Do you not perceive that if the other coat had 
not been found you and the prisoner might have 
exchanged positions P " 

" I produced my coat when it was asked for, and 
told all I knew. There was no occasion to suspect 
me. If prisoner had produced his coat, and told 
a straightforward story, he would not have been 
suspected." 

This was uttered with a glance of malignant 
hatred towards Rupert. 

"Never mind the prisoner," continued Mr. 
Screwby ; €t I'll take care of him. Tou have your- 
self to look after. Will you kindly put on the 
coat, Mr. Quibbets, and let us see how you look in 
it? Yes; thank you. It fits you admirably; 
might have been made for you. But I believe 
coats of this particular make will fit any number 
of persons of a similar size and build. Thank 
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you ; you can leave the coat here. I daresay I 
shall want it again." 

Mr. Quibbetts then retired to his seat. The 
prosecuting counsel had not been satisfied with his 
performances in the witness-box, and declined to 
re-examine him. 

The excitement intensified when Supt. Sharpies 
was recalled, and repeated Rupert's statement 
when he was arrested, that he had left his coat on 
the scene of the encounter with Quibbetts. 

Much in the manner of a grave scientist about 
to introduce a startling discovery to the world, 
Mr. Sharpies then untied one of his mysterious 
parcels. From this he carefully extricated a dank, 
dirty, discoloured, stained, torn and rumpled 
garment, which he held up in his right hand, 
while amid the entranced attention of the horri- 
fied spectators, he thus held forth about it — 

"I produce this coat, which I took from the 
.stream of water in which the body of the de- 
ceased was found. It was roughly tied up by the 
sleeves. It was about two miles from where the 
body was found, down stream. Its position, and 
the bits of leaves and rubbish adhering to it, led 
me to suppose that it had been thrown into the 
water and had floated down stream with the 
current, until it became obstructed at the bend 
where we found it. It was concealed almost 
from view, and must have been passed many 
times in the search we made." 
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"What do you remark that is extraordinary 
about this coatP " demanded Mr. Briitain. 

" It is torn about the collar and the sleeves, and 
in front. It is splashed with blood stains in 
several places. The coat worn by deceased was 
torn in the same way, but not quite so badly." 

" Yes ; do you find any marks on the coat lead- 
ing to the identification of its owner 9 " 

" The loop at the back, inside the collar, has 
stamped on it the initials ' B. 0.,' also the maker's 
name, s Jones, Regent Street, London/ " 

" Do you know anything about these initials P ** 

" The prisoner told me when describing his coat 
that it could be easily recognised, because it had 
the letters ' B. C inside the collar." 

"The prisoner had been cautioned before h* 
made that statement ? " 

" He was cautioned, and lie made the statement 
voluntarily," 

The sensation that thrilled the spectators was 
of intense horror and dismay. It was now clear 
who was the murderer, and it only remained to 
hang him, 

Bnt Mr. Screwby was not the man to flinch 
before peril. He always rose to the occasion. At 
this moment, when his client, entangled in an 
inextricable coil of damning evidence, sat pale,, 
chilled, helpless, and listless, Mr. Screwby 
brightened up. With an energy that quite 
startled Mr. Sharpies, he proceeded to discuss the 
matter with that able officer in an easy, affable 
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joanner, as if only they two knew the ios-j&acUouts 
*i the case. 

"Tou say," insinuated Mr. Screwby, "that 
^rifioner volunteered the information about the 

<M»tP U 

"He did, sir. And I wish to say this, your 
worship, that the prisoner has at all times shown 
the greatest anxiety to have .his coat found, and 
ihat he insisted on telling us all about it/ 9 

" Thank you, Mr. Sharpies. Did not his con- 
duct strike you as that of -an innocent rather than 
a.goilty man P " 

" He didn't seem to hold -anything back, if thatte 
what you mean, sir." 

"You believe, Mr. Sharpies, that the person 
who wore this xsoat might have been the mur- 
derer?" 

" I believe he was, sir ; not that he might have 
been." 

"And although Mr. Quibbetts wore an exactly 
similar coat, you do not suspect him because his 
•coat was not torn or stained like this P " 

" That's it, sir/' 

"But if Mr. Quibbetts had owned the torn 
coat, you would have suspected him P " 

".I don't care who it is, sir ; but I say that the 
man who wore this coat committed the murder." 

Thomas Jobson, farmer, said that while driving 
home about six o'clock in the evening he saw a 
^gentleman climb the Blandfosd Park railings 
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from the Great North Boad, and walk quickly to- 
wards the belt of trees skirting the edge of the 
High Plains. He could not see his face, and did 
not know him. He was tallish, and wore a fawn- 
coloured overcoat, as near as he could say, like the 
torn coat produced. 

"Was the person you saw anything like the 
prisoner in height and build P " 

Rupert stood up. After looking at him, the 
man said -*- 

" About that size, sir." 

His husky voice, and the tear hurriedly wiped 
from his eye, told how reluctant Farmer Jobson 
was to incriminate Rupert. 

t€ Ah," said Mr. Screwby, resolved to make the 
most of a sympathetic witness. " When you gave 
information to the police, did you describe the 
man you had seen as being at all like the 
prisoner P " 

" No, indeed, sir ; I had never thought of him." 

" What did you say, then P " 

" I said he was a chap about such another as 
Maister Quibbetts." 

" You see Mr. Quibbetts here to-day P Do you 
still think it might have been Mr. Quibbetts P " 

"I only saw the back of him. Lawyer Quibbetts 
and his Lordship, the prisoner in the dock, are 
about a size, and so far as I can say, it might 
have been either of them." 

Mr. T. Brittain desired to protest against the 
line of cross-examination adopted by his learned 
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friend. It was cruel to drag in the name of 
Mr. Qnibbetts. His learned friend knew that 
there was not one tittle of evidence to point the 
finger of suspicion against that gentleman, who, 
lie must submit, had acted in an open, straight- 
forward manner throughout, and who, he was in- 
formed, had been most zealous in assisting the 
police to get up the case. Mr. Quibbetts was in 
Court, and was ready now, and at all times, to 
answer any questions that might be put to him, 
■and repel any aspersions that might be cast on his 
professional character. 

Mr. Screwby respectfully submitted that as Mr. 
Quibbetts was not now on his trial, his learned 
friend's ill-timed eulogium was irregular. If Mr. 
Quibbetts was wanted again, he would be recalled. 
In the meantime, he claimed the right to elicit 
-every reasonable explanation of the conduct of Mr. 
Quibbetts. 

The Magistrates signified that Mr. Screwby was 
in order. 

On the production of the torn and stained coat 
Bupert became violently agitated. He beckoned 
Roderick to him, and a whispered consultation 
ensued, in which first Mr. Pouncer and then Mr. 
Screwby became involved. 

When the next witness, Mr. Jones, the tailor, 
was about to be called, Mr. Screwby observed that 
as this was a most important and critical juncture 
he would ask for half-an-hour's adjournment. 
This would enable Mr. Jones, as an expert, to 
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teake » minute examination ctf tw*h goats. 5& 
$«*t were the issues depending' on the identifica- 
tion oF the coat worn by the prisoner th£t, hfr 
submitted, the tailor onght to tettfe the fullest 
oipportunity of examination. 

vMjt. T. Brittain could not object to *he adjotoro* 
uent, and the Magistrates cheerfully granted the 
application. 

While the public dispersed to ftoouperate ex- 
hausted nature with beer &nd bread and cheese, 
or sherry and sandwiches ; while -the justices in 
their private room were sorrowfully hashing fend 
shaking their worshipful heads over the painful 
task impending on them; while Mr. Jones was 
♦carefully and slowly turning over the blood- 
stained, tattered garment which was to be 'the 
awM and crowning evidence of a titurderer'e 
guilt ; while excited the public were already dis- 
counting the foregone conclusion of Mr. Jobes*4 
examination, and were commiserating the pri- 
soner's unhappy relations ; while even his 'best 
friends felt that to hope was a fond delusion, the 
prisoner himself sat solitary and silent, leaving 
untouched the refreshment they had fetched him, 
and wrestling silently with the terrible anguish 
that was upon him as he felt honour and life 
both enveloped in the dread black cloud that 
bound him in its noxious folds. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BOOST NOB ; AS(L WELL. B* WELL IN THE »D. 

Rupert, in the prisoners' room at the Court Howe*, 
was solitary, not because of the neglect of his 
friends, but because they were elsewhere actively 
engaged in his service, 

Roderick had proceeded ta the house where th$ 
anxious mother and sister were waiting, to afford 
them news of the trial as far as it had gone* Th& 
position was one of extreme delicacy. 

He recognised the folly of exciting hopes whiph; 
might be dashed to the ground within the next, 
hour. Yet, clearing his clouded brow as well ag. 
he was able, and bearing himself hopefully and; 
bravely (dull despair all the while gnawing at hi* 
heart), he met with well-assumed confidence th$t 
pitiful, mute appeal of mother and daughter, who 
had both started to their feet and rushed across- 
the room to hear his tidings.. 

Said Roderick — 

"There is no result yet. The oase is ad-> 
jpurned* We have a splendid counsel, but ci** 
cumstancea are very unfortunate ; and X am* 
afraid you may not see Rupert to-night. It it 
just possible they may commit him for trial, but 
you must not think too seriously of that* Jfc i& 
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almost a certainty to commit in these cases. We 
must hope for the best, you know." 

" Ah ! " sobbed the mother, placing her hand 
over her aching heart, " it is this weary waiting, 
it is this terrible suspense that kills. Oh, my boy ! 
my dear boy! May G-od save you and protect 
you. Tell us the worst, Roderick ; I entreat you 
and command you." 

" My dear aunt, it is impossible to exaggerate 
the gravity of such a charge ; but we feel that 
Rupert has the strength of honesty and innocence 
in his favour. Surely the great God above, who 
takes note even of the sparrows, will not permit 
our innocent Rupert to be sacrificed. There is 
a mystery about this case which must be cleared 
up. If Rupert is committed for trial we shall 
have more time to find the key which will unlock 
the mystery, and enable us to drag the naked 
truth forth to the light of day, and so release 
our Rupert with untarnished honour. Doubt not j 
all will be well in the end." 

The unhappy mother knew that Roderick was 
comforting her with vague possibilities, but still 
she was soothed. His honest, candid manner was 
strength to the weakness of her distress. She 
looked on him with grateful and affectionate 
yearning as she wiped the hot tears from her dim 
and tired eyes, and held forth her thin, warm 
hand for him to take in his firm, manly grasp. 

Is it sacrilege that we are guilty of when with 
bared heads and humblest reverence we peep into 
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that dingy little room and mutely join in the fer- 
vent prayer in which, on bended knees, that 
wretched, grief-stricken family unite, that He who 
is the Father and Protector of the fatherless and 
friendless will, in this their hour of need, look 
upon them and give them back the dear unhappy 
one who is now languishing under undeserved 
shame and peril ? 

Is it not true that where two or three are 
gathered together in His name He will grant them 
what they ask? Will the prayer of these three 
fail because their faith is not perfect? Or is it 
within the wonderful and gracious workings of 
Providence that they have to drain their cup of 
misery down to the bitter dregs ? 

What Christian heart is there that in time 
of anxious waiting for the answer which came 
not, has not puzzled itself in questioning the pur- 
pose of the Divine will? — and, while helplessly 
submitting to that will, has not blindly, madly, 
questioned its meaning? 

As Roderick moved along the narrow little 
passage on his way out, he felt a gentle, timid 
touch on his arm. Turning round, he saw at his 
side Gertrude, with streaming eyes. 

"Roderick, dear Roderick," she cried, " bring* 
him back to us, bring him back to us. Mamma is 
breaking her heart." 

" God bear me witness," he replied, in slow and 
solemn, but low and faltering tones, " that were it 
not for the love I bear to him, yet for the love I 
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beaar to yon, I would that even at the cost of my 
own life I could bring him back at this momen& 
Oh; that I could take his place ! I should not be 1 
missed — at least, not as Rupert would be missed'/* 
a Roderick, you must not talk in that way. Ifc 
is wicked. If we were to lose you it would be a» 
dreadful as losing Rupert* Bring him back, 
and come yourself, and God be with you and bless 

you;" 

Then the affectionate sister and true woman 
modestly reached forward and pressed a tender, 
warm kiss on his cheek. 

Roderick, thrilled through and through with the 
delicious intoxication of a first kiss from the 
woman one loves, seized her in his strong arms, 
drew her close to his heart, and imprinted kiss 
after kiss on her burning cheeks. 

Twas but a moment of joy in an oasis of 
sorrow. 

Freed from his embrace, Gertrude darted up* 
stairs to join her mother in the weary watching 
and waiting, hoping and despairing. 

When Roderick found himself in the street 
again he was on the high road to lunacy. To 
think that his inseparable companion, his true 
friend, his beloved kinsman, and the brother of 
the girl who was the joy and the very light of his 
life, should be in this terrible peril of a shameful 
death, and that he could not help him ! 

If it went wrong with Rupert — and how could 
it go otherwise? — how dare he again meet thosfr 
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gentle^ trnfflbfnl^ loving tender eyes, whose modest 
franknass had already told him that when Roderick 
wooed Gertrude would be won.. 

With Rupert in the condemned cell, how dare 
he again face those two miserable women P Would 
they not feel a fine scorn, for him that he lived 
while Rupert, was dead— dead to the world, dead, 
tot honour, dead to all that makes life worth living, 
even if his condemned body chaneed to be spared 
the hangman's, rope through the intervention of 
that wretched irony, the Sovereign's mercy? 
Would not his. continued existence be his worst 
reproach? If he could not save his more than 
brother, why not die with him 9 If Rupert's fate 
was what he feared it would be, all was darkness,, 
wretchedness, henceforth for Roderick. 

These were Roderick's gloomy reflections as he 
wended his weary way back to the close, stifling, 
poisoned atmosphere of the dark, densely crowded 
Court House. 

Stay! What is it that brightens Roderick's 
dismal countenance, that restores the proud elas- 
ticity to his lagging steps, that brings back to his 
voioe the cheery, sonorous vigour that has of late 
left it ? It is merely a few words whispered in his. 
ear by Mr. Pouncer as he passes up the narrow 
corridor that admits those who are actively con- 
cerned in the case to their appointed places in the 
Court. 

The prisoner saw the brightened looks of his 
friends, and knew that something must have hap* 
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pened in his favour. Therefore he likewise* 
brightened tip, and returned the encouraging 
nods and smiles that were showered on him. 

Mr. Screwby was a spectacle for gods and men. 
You could almost imagine a halo of light and 
sweetness around his clever head. He was unto 
himself as a weary mariner who, after toilsome 
tossing about on a tempestuous sea, beholds before 
him, but a little way ahead, the welcome, steady, 
star-like lamp of the lighthouse which is to guide 
his barque safe into port. 

Mr. Pouncer's agitation was expended in the 
frequent pinches of snuff he applied to his nose, 
or forgot to apply, and returned to his box as his 
fingers went back for a fresh pinch ; also by the 
numerous observations, hints, and admonitions he 
administered to the eminent counsel, who received 
them with pleased, benign geniality, though at 
any other time they would have been resented as 
impertinent and ill-timed interference with the 
privileges and functions of counsel; also by the 
peremptory and triumphant manner in which he 
glared and sarcastically smiled down on Messrs. 
Dingle and Dabble opposite, until that eminent 
firm, in the representative person of Mr. Dabble, 
had been exasperated into a condition bordering 
on helpless idiocy. 

Superintendent Sharpies looked miserable and 
sheepish, as if he had just been found out, and 
momentarily expected to be drummed out of the 
force as a useless and incompetent officer. 
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Mr. T. Brittain fidgeted uncomfortably on his 
seat, and directed glances of a strangely benevo- 
lent and genial interest at the unhappy prisoner 
in the dock. 

The public had canght the prevailing infection. 
Though they knew not what it meant, they under- 
stood that something of supreme importance had 
occurred. In the voyage from mouth to mouth 
{his rumour was made to assume strange and 
varied shapes. At one time it appeared that the 1 
prisoner was not himself at all, but someone else ; 
again, that he had not quite killed Eustace, and 
therefore the charge of murder would fall through; 
and again, that a Royal pardon had been sent 
down — which, to say the least, was premature, 
seeing that he had not as yet been convicted, and 
therefore there was nothing to be pardoned. 

All this idle, curious gossip excited the crowd 
to voracity in its appetite for the unexpected 
revelations which everyone was convinced were 
now to be made. Whatever had happened, rea- 
soned the kindly populace, there had been & 
change in the prisoner's favour— else, why the 
jubilance of his friends ? And so the people were 
eager and sympathetic, and in advance inwardly 
pledged themselves to rejoice and be glad, and to 
give thanks. 

The Magistrates alone were unconscious of the 
secret whisper that had gone forth ; but the agi- 
tated aspect of everyone in the Court, from the 
eminent Q.O. who guarded the prisoner's interest,, 
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down to the telegraph boy who was waiting a&tfee 
reporters' box for " 0097 " to be flashed far mA* 
wide to the evening papers, was ao striking- thafc; , 
it did not escape their worships' attention* 

When the resounding peHeemeaV cborua of 
"Silence in the Court/' bad been duly chanteft 
from pillar to post the excitement culminated; 
into a deep, silent, anxious, breathless, suspense*, 

Mr. Josifth Jones, a neat little nervous man, foil. 
of the business in hand, stepped to the table and 
was sworn. Superintendent Sharpies spread ba^ 
fore him the two coats— one attained and torn* 
the other neat and new— which represented ibft* 
guilt or the innooenoe of the prisoner. 

Mr. T. Brittain did not look particularly happjj 
as he thus commenced the examination of thfe 
most important witness in the case -~ 

" Your name is Josiah Jones, I think, and you 
carry on the business of a tailor in Regent Street, 
London P " 

" Yes, sir." 

" The prisoner at the bar, Rupert Cameron, ha* 
been one of your customers ? " 

"Not in the name of Cameron* He has been 
down in my books as Lord Rupert Dracey, and 
though I have heard that his name has bean: 
changed for him, J have not changed if 

" Never mind that. We both mean the same 
person, the prisoner in the dock, who is now called 
Rupert Cameron P " 

"Oh, yea," 
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" Wfc&n did ycraflast anpply Mm with a rammer 
WinwotP" 

** Ontbe Cth June this year." 

" You have got the date and particulars in the 
Wder book before yon. ' Can you tell me what sort 
4f -a coat it waaP " 

•"It was of the ordinary make and material for 
a stimmer overcoat, of the best quality, silk lined, 
4f * fawn colour, might be called a sort of 

^The prisoner received that coat from your 
-establishment and wore it 9 " 

" He did, and paid for it also!" 
""£s T there anything by which yon, as the maker 
<f 'that coat, oam positively recognise it if yon saw 
•ft again P" 

"There is." 

*' Please to tell us what." 

""The initials, <». CL,' standing for 'JEtapent 
<3ameron/ are stamped on the loop inside the 
collar, just above my own name and address, 
which are also stamped on the loop." 

"Look at this coat, Mr. Jones. Not the clean 
one, the one that is dirty and torn. Are the 
initials on the loop of that coat the same as that 
you stamped on the coat supplied to prisoner f " 

" They are." 

" Just so. And is that coat of your make, and 
is it of the same material and fashion as the coat 
supplied to the prisoner P " 

"It is— but" — 
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" Never mind the but. Ton may desire to 
qualify the important evidence yon have just 
given, but we have to deal with facts, not buts 
and inferences/' 

" The witness should be allowed to make any 
explanation if he desires. We will stop him wheal 
he has gone too far," remarked the presiding 
magistrate. 

" Pardon me, your worship. I have good reason 
to believe that the witness is hostile to the pro- 
secution. There need be no fear that my learned 
friend will permit him to carry away unsaid any- 
thing that may tell in the prisoner's favour." 

Mr. Screwby having remained silent, with his 
hands thrust deep into his trouser pockets, his legs 
stretched out, his head thrown back, and his eyes 
rivetted with intense gravity on the oak rafters of 
the roof, as if he were mentally calculating how 
many of them went to the ton, the worthy magis- 
trate did not feel called upon to further interfere. 

"Then I have no more questions to ask the 
witness," said Mr. Brittain. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CAMPBELLS ABE COMING. 
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That is very well so fax as it goes/' said Mr. 
Screwby. 

As he rose he slowly adjusted his eye-glass and 
gazed in a specially anxious and interested manner 
first at the tailor and then at the coats, as if they 
were two dainty dishes set before him, and he 
could/not determine which he would first attack. 

"Now," said he to the witness, "you have 
looked at the coat to which my learned friend has 
directed your attention. We will look at the other 
one. But first kindly give us the history of both 
•coats. Tell us in your way, take your time about 
it, and address yourself to the worshipful magis- 
trates/' 

Mr. Jones, laying one hand on the clean coat 
while with the other hand he gracefully illustrated 
the bearings of his observations, spoke thus — 

" Your worships, these two coats are both made 
from the same piece of stuff, and they were both 
made in my shop." 

"Yes," said Mr. Screwby encouragingly, "tell 
us how you came to make two coats exactly alike. " 

" Well, sir, the prisoner ordered a coat, but it 
happened a little accident in the making, and we 
could not send it out. There is no such thing as 
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a misfit in this kind of coat, don't yon know, be- 
cause it ain't made to fit the figure, and it would 
fit equally well different men of a similar size. 
But it was called a misfit on account of the acci- 
dent, and it was sold to the pessofi who usually 
buys our misfits, and they are very few indeed, I' 
assure your worships. This person <seUB 'em Again, 
your worships; in fact hawks 'em about, I be- 
Heve. A second coat was made and was supplied 
to the prisoner, and that second coat is the gar- 
ment be paid for and has worn since. Th£t w 
how there are two coats, your worships." 

" These two coats being precisely alike «b re- 
gards make and material, was there nothing by 
which you could distinguish them P M 

"There was, sir. Under the left arm of'tbe 
spoilt coat there was a rent about three inches 
long, which had been finely darned— fine drawn as 
we call it — so that the defect would not have been 
noticed in an ordinary way. Again, the linings of 
the two coats are different. When we found that 
the little accident, the slit under the left -arm,, had 
spoiled the coat, the lining was not in, ;and we 
therefore put in a very much cheaper and inferior 
lining. Both the linings are of the same colour 
and general appearance, but that in the spoiled 
coat is only half the value of the other. Any 
practical man could tell the difference in the two 
qualities at a glance/' 

" Thank you, Mr. Jones. Ton have put that 
very clearly, I am sore. Will you now kindly tell 
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us which of these two coats on the table before you 
is the coat actually supplied to the prisoner." 

In a profound silence, watched by the straining, 
staring, eager crowd with breathless interest, Mr.' 
Jones stretched forth his hand and took up the 
unstained coat which Mr. Quibbetts had claimed 
as his own. What the reporters call a sensa-. 
tion — a low deep murmur of surprise, an escape 
of pent-up excitement — went round the Courts 
But it subsided without official check when it 
was perceived that Mr. Jones was speaking. 

" This coat," said he gravely, holding up Quib- 
betts's garment, " is the one I delivered to the pri- 
soner. Anyone can see the superior quality of the, 
lining." 

" Now then, Mr. Jones, please to tell us which 
was the coat sold from your shop as a misfit?" 

" This is it," again said Mr. Jones, his face be-* 
traying the intense excitement he was labouring 
to restrain, as he held up the blood-stained and 
torn garment which had been imputed to Eupert. 
" This is it, your worships, and here's the mended 
*mt under the left arm which your worships may 
see for yourselves. If your worships would kindly, 
feel the two linings of the two garments a-tween. 
your finger and thumb, so, you would see the 
difference in quality in a jiffy." 

The coat was handed up to the Bench, who in- 
spected them carefully. 

" Very good," said the presiding magistrate, as 

VOL. II. M 
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he handed back the blood-stained coat, " you say 
that this is not the prisoner's coat. How then do 
yon account for the initials being on it P " 

As his worship spoke he pointed significantly to 
the stamped letters on the loop. 

u That is just what we are coming to, your woiv 
Bhips/' said Mr. Screwby, in his most deferential 
manner. Ki Mr. Jones, will you kindly tell their 
worships what you noticed about the collars of 
these two coats that first induced you to make 
the minute investigations of which you have given 
us the results." 

" I found that the loop had been ripped off the 
clean coat and replaced by another one apparently 
taken from the stained coat." 

" How do you know it had been ripped P " 

"Because the second loop had not been sewn 
exactly on the same place as the original loop. 
See, here are the remains of the old stitching." 

" What did you find on this coat ? " pointing to 
the torn and stained one, which was now called 
the " murderer's coat." 

" I perceived that the loop had also been ripped 
off that coat and replaced by a loop, which, so far 
as I can see, has been taken off the other coat— 
the clean one." 

" In point of fact what you say is that the loops 
on the two coats have been exchanged." 

" That is exactly what has been done." 
Are you able to give us any reason for stating 
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that it is definitely within your knowledge that 
the loops have been exchanged ? " 

" Undoubtedly, sir. If you will look at the 
sewing of the loops, your worships, you will see 
that in the one which has been in the water 
the thread has turned a whitey-greyish colour, 
showing that it was sewing cotton that was used* 
We always use strong black silk for that purpose* 
The same difference is observable in the sewing 
on of the other loop, except that as it has not been 
in the water the sewing cotton has not changed 
colour. But that is not all. The sewing of the 
loop is so rough and clumsy that a person who 
knows anything about using a needle can tell at 
a glance that it has not been done by a tailor, or 
even by an unskilled woman, but that it has been 
executed by some person totally unacquainted with 
the art of sewing." 

In the height of his excitement the virtuous and 
indignant tailor flung the two coats on the table 
with an air which seemed to say that the matter 
was thus, as it were, clinched beyond all doubt. 

The Magistrates, the Bar, and even the prisoner 
smiled at the little tailor's enthusiasm. 

The coats were again handed to the Magistrates 
in order that their examination might confirm the 
tailor's observations. 

Mr. Screwby, resuming his cross-examination, 
asked — 

" What is the difference between the two loops? " 
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u The one on the coat I supplied to prisoner bore 
his initials and my name and address. The loop 
on the other ooat was exactly of the same make 
and material, but it had no stomp and no name or 
initials of any kind on it/' 

" Being an illegitimate garment, as it were, it 
bore no name/' said Mr. Screwby, with a waggish 
roll of his head*. 

"Yes, sir/' said Mr. Jones, though he looked 
grave at what he considered to be the impropriety 
of such a joke. 

" Now to make the matter perfectly clear/' re- 
sumed Mr. Screwby, "perhaps you will tell ns 
what has been the effect of changing the loops, as 
you have described P " 

"It has changed the ownership of the two 
coats. That which I supplied to the prisoner 
would be made to appear as the misfit, and the 
misfit would be made to appear as prisoner's." 

"Now, Mr. Jones, after the admirably clear and 
forcible manner in which you have given your 
evidence, the question I am going to put to you 
seems unnecessary, but it* is a most important 
one. Which of these two coats is the prisoner's 
— is Mr. Rupert Cameron's?" 

« This coat, the clean one, is Mr. Cameron's." 

" You swear that positively and distinctly ? " 

" I am as sure of it as I am sure that it is Mr. 
Rupert Cameron who is now in the dock." 

« You have heard Mr. Quibbetts swear that one 
of these two coats was his. Which of them is it? 
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It must hare been the misfit which he told us he 
bought from a hawker. Which is the misfit ? " 
. " This one," replied Mr. Jones solemnly, as he 
lifted up the stained and torn murderer's coat. 

"Then if Quibbetts claims one of these two 
coats it is the blood-stained and torn one that 
is his property, and not the clean one?" 

€€ Most certainly, sir." 

Mr. T. Brittain rose hastily and looking around, 
enquired if Mr. Quibbetts was in Oourt. 

"He's gone, sir, 1 ' answered Superintendent 
Sharpies, with his distressed, baffled expression 
intensified, " but I've sent for him." 

Mr. Brittain, after intimating that he had no 
question to ask the witness, sat down, and en- 
gaged in a whispered conference with Mr, 
Sharpies. 

Mr. Screwby thereupon thus addressed the 
Court — 

" I submit that I have shown to your worships 
conclusively, from the mouth of one of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution that the only piece of 
evidence which directly connected anyone with this 
dreadful crime so far from applying to prisoner 
does but confirm his innocence. The coat which 
the prosecution say was worn by the murderer, 
and which I have all along admitted was worn by 
the murderer, I have now proved to belong to 
another person. It is not for me at* this time to 
speak of the artifice, heartless and cruel, cowardly 
and crafty, as it was, by which that person has 
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endeavoured to cast the responsibility of this 
atrocious crime upon my innocent client. That 
person will have to answer for himself. By the 
blessing of Providence a vile plot has been de- 
feated by a train of circumstances at once novel 
and unprecedented in the annals of crime. The 
theory of the prosecution has utterly failed when 
submitted to the ordeal of proof, and unless my 
friend is prepared with further evidence I submit 
that my client is entitled to an immediate and un- 
conditional discharge." 

The officers of the Court made a feeble and in- 
effectual attempt to suppress the applause which 
greeted the remarks of the eminent Q.C. 

Mr. Brittain admitted that after the unexpected 
turn that had been given to the case by the re- 
markably intelligent and clear evidence of Mr. 
Jones — which evidence, he was informed, could 
be substantiated and corroborated in every par- 
ticular — after hearing that evidence, he repeated, 
he certainly should not proceed further with the 
case against the prisoner. If their worships, in 
the exercise of their undoubted discretion, saw fit 
to grant his learned friend's application for the 
prisoner's immediate discharge, he for one should 
not object to the adoption of such a course. At 
the same time he might be permitted to remark 
that no one concerned in the prosecution had the 
faintest suspicion of the direction in which the re- 
sponsibility for the murder now seemed to lead, 
and that the extraordinary evidence just laid be* 
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fore their worships had come before them in the 
nature of a complete surprise. 

After a brief consultation with his brothers-in- 
law, the presiding magistrate declared the pri- 
soner was discharged, remarking that not only did, 
lie leave the Court without a stain upon his char-r 
acter, but that he might look upon his acquittal 
as in a great measure due to the frank, honest, 
manly, straightforward manner in which he had 
adhered to the strict truth under trying and pain-* 
fill temptations to the contrary, and had so en- 
abled the temporarily clouded righteousness of 
justice to be vindicated in his favour. 

Was there ever before such a scene in a Court 
of Justice, such a waving of hats, shaking of 
hands, such a hearty shouting as made the 
chandeliers and windows to rattle, and the roof 
to send back the resonant echoes in a booming 
volume of sound? 

The policemen, with smiling and relenting visage, 
cried " Silence, silence/* and their voices did but 
add to the general din. 

From the vast crowd outside there rose up a 
shout which rent the air, as the glad news was- 
spread abroad by those hurrying from the Court 
eager to be the first to communicate it. 

Rupert had been listening and watching the 
latter part of the case in a condition of semi* 
sensibility as if it were the trial of another, and 
not of himself he was assisting at, or as if it were 
it vision come to diversify his prison solitude. He 
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was wakened from his dreamy repose by the 
trembling, kindly voice of the magistrate who 
pronounced his acquittal. 

• When the worthy justice had concluded his 
prosy but well-meant and sensible application of 
the lessons to be derived from the case, Eupert 
could only bow his head by way of thanks. Then 
he sank back in his seat to conceal with his hot 
hands the streaming tears that welled forth as the 
evidence of an emotion pent up for many days 
past. 

He who had been brave so long could afford a 
moment of unmanliness. 

When he raised his handsome face, smiling, hot 
and flushed, with the teardrops still glistening in 
his eyes, to receive the congratulations of his 
eager friends, his first thoughts were of others, 
and his first words were — 

a Where is my mother, and where is Gerty P" 

He looked round for Roderick, and saw him not. 
Roderick, with the speed of a greyhound from the 
leash, had rushed from the Court to break the 
tidings of exceeding great joy to the desolate 
mother and sister. He had to seek his way by 
back streets to avoid the pushing, noisy, good- 
natured mob, surging all around the approaches 
to the Courthouse, waiting that they might 
welcome with bursting cheers the escape of an 
innocent man from the jaws of death. 

In Roderick's absence Lord Corryngham took 
npon himself the office of escorting Rupert home 
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to joy and affection. But when Rupert was borne 
by bis friends through the crowded corridors of 
the Courthouse, by the way trying to grasp as 
many as possible of the friendly hands held forth 
to congratulate and welcome him, and when he 
bad reached the open street, he found himself, he 
knew not how, seized and thrust into an open 
carriage which some of the more reflective of the 
enthusiastic multitude had fetched from the 
County Hotel* T6 this vehicle scores of willing 
men yoked themselves with stout ropes, and so, 
accompanied by the shouting, cheering thousands, 
Rupert was dragged in triumph through the street 
towards his mother's dingy lodgings. 

Two silent, sad women were watching and wait* 
ing, and the slow minutes of suspense and torture 
seemed to them to be hours. 

Hark! What was that faint, dim, humming 
sound that from afar smote upon the younger 
lady's strained and eager ears P 

Had she been Jessie Brown at Lucknow she 
would have started up and proclaimed with jubi- 
lant energy that it was the sound of the pibroch, 
and that it signified " the Campbells are coming/ 9 
coming to relieve and to succour, to strengthen 
and comfort. 

, Gertrude was watching and waiting like Jessie 
Brown, and though it was not the sound of the 
pipes, yet the low hum of many voices afar off 
was sweeter music to her. 

Gertrude hastened to the window, listened, 
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opened it, looked out, and called out eagerly, 
"Mamma, dear mamma, do come here; some* 
thing has happened, I am sure." 

The elder lady, wiping her eyes, languidly movei 
across to her daughter. She, too, could hear the 
deafening roar of excited men. 

"It seems to come from the direction of the 
Courthouse, mamma/' said Gertrude, trembling 
and faint with suppressed excitement. 

" It may, my dear ; hut what if it does P The 
market-place is in that direction, and it may be 
that someone is making a speech to the people. 
Perhaps it is an election, or the Salvation Army r 
or Wombwell's Menagerie, or something of that 
sort." 

And the miserable, peevish mother, never sus-r 
pecting that the shouting had aught to do with 
her beloved son, would have tottered back to her 
easy-chair to nurse her anguish. 

But the spirit of Jessie Brown was on Grertruder 
As she listened intently her excitement grew 
beyond restraint. With flushed cheeks and flash* 
ing eyes she cried — 

" Mamma, mamma, the sound comes nearer. 
It is coming this way — listen ! — there are the 
tramp of feet — there is shouting ; and, oh ! they 
are shouts of joy. See, what is that? what is 
that?" 

A wild, mad figure was rushing up the street 
hat in hand, hair blown about by the wind. The 
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front door seemed to be burst open ; there was a 
frantic clatter on the stairs, and Roderick, dis- 
hevelled and dirty, panting and breathless, stood 
face to face with Gertrude. She, in the scarce 
endurable agony of suspense, stood motionless, with 
her (hand on her heart as if she would still the 
impetuous throbbing that threatened to plunge it 
out of her bosom. Her staring fixed eyes mutely 
asked the question which her tied tongue refused 
to utter. 

This was but for a moment. Then, regardless 
of her mother's presence, Gertrude was clasped 
in those brave, faithful arms. 

" Oh, Gertrude, my darling ! and oh, dear aunt, 
what shall I say 9 " 

a Say that Eupert is free," replied Gertrude, 
trembling in his embrace, and hiding on his broad 
shoulder her blushing cheeks and drooping eyes 
stained with pearly teardrops. 

"Yes," said the mother, in a burst of un* 
expected energy, " Tell me that my boy is coming 
home, that he is free and unstained with the foul 
crime they would have fastened on him. Oh, 
tell me this quickly, and save my poor heart from 
breaking." 

"Thank God for all His mercies," cried Roderick* 
" I tell you all you ask and more. Listen to those 
shouts of joy. They are for Eupert, because God 
has answered our prayers, and in a miraculous 
manner has made his innocence known to all men. 
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They are bringing him home in joy and honour* 
Hark 1 the shouts come nearer and nearer ; they 
are coming quickly ; now they are in the street.'* 

True, there was a sudden burst of shouting and 
trampling in the quiet street. A minute more, a 
scuffle in front of the house, and Gertrude, after 
one wild kiss from her brother, pushed him 
forward into the wide-opened arms of the deaf 
mother, who, trembling and faint, gave a hysteri- 
cal gasp, and hung limp and helpless round h*s 
neck. 

Sobbing and laughing both, in her frenzied 
delight, Gertrude fell back into the arms of 
Boderick. 

This was the spectacle which Lord Corryngham 
and his friends left behind them, when, with soft 
steps and bated breath, they went from that little 
shabby room— none in all England more full of 
joy and glory — and, with a few discreet words, 
persuaded the enthusiastic multitude to leave the 
reunited family in peace. 

Many years after this, when Gertrude wished to 
be peculiarly tender to her husband, she would sit 
down to the piano, and her tremulous fingers 
would glide over the keys and play with a sweet 
pathos " The Campbells are Coming." Then the 
grave, strong, gentle husband would come to her 
side, and kiss the pearly tears from her beauteous 
eyes. 



CHAPTER XV. 

KHODA VJ&NTUKE8 MUCH FOB LOTE AND DUTY. 

Rhoda arrived in London a few days after her 
toother's funeral at Castle Blandford. Heartsick, 
terrified, and nervous she hung on the brink of 
ike great bubbling sea of life, afraid to cast her- 
self into the giddy vortex, yet knowing that she 
must make the plunge. 

It was a diversion if not a relief to her uncer- 
tain mind when on alighting from the train at 
King's Cross, she found herself face to face with 
Lord Dumbledike, and her betrothed Ronald. 
They had returned from the funeral of Eustace, 
and unknown they travelled part of the way in 
the same train with Rhoda. Dismayed, she would 
have hurried by them unnoticed, but with a cry of 
surprise they both recognised her and came to her 
side. 

The old man held out his hand, and there was 
warm, affectionate, almost fatherly sympathy in 
Ms voice as he exclaimed — 

« Bless me, my dear, what are you doing here. 
Ton should have let us known you were coming 
to town, and we would have sent the carriage to 
meet you. Who is with youP Where's your 
maid?" 
• Rhoda hurriedly explained that she was un- 
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attended, and had come up to town on urgent 
private business. 

Even at that moment when far more pressing 
thoughts, filled her mind, her woman's quick per- 
ception told her that Ronald, at other times ardent 
and devoted, now held back as if her presence 
were not an unalloyed joy. By«and-bye this change 
in him was recalled to her mind with a bitter 
interest. 

Ronald had held out his hand somewhat awk- 
wardly and shamefacedly, and said — 

" How d'ye do Rhoda ? Can't tell you I'm sure 
how much shocked and grieved I am at what has 
occurred. And how's your poor mother P " 

" Yes," cried Lord Dumbledike, cs How's your 
poor mother P You can't tell what a shock this 
has been to us. Ah ! dear me, 'tis a sad, sad 
thing." 

Selfish, heartless old wretch! Is there no 
thought of pity for that other unhappy mother, 
who is your own sister P 

Answered Rhoda — 

"My mother is very ill indeed. She is not 
allowed to see anyone save the nurse and the 
doctor. Her brain is affected and she talks wildly 
and fearfully. I think you had better not go to 
{jlenalan yet. When I have finished my business, 
in which I can accept no help, I shall leave here 
at once. At present the greatest kindness you 
can do me is to leave me alone." 

Ronald bit his lips and became glum and cross* 
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He was actually jealous, was this fickle, false young 
jnan — jealous of a girl whom he had already 
resolved to jilt at the first favourable opportunity* 
Like some other persons, he did not realize the 
value of a precious gift until he was about to lose 

it. 

Neither entreaty nor half command shook 
Bhoda's determination to go about her own busi- 
ness in her own .way. "When they had put her 
and her luggage into a cab the father and son 
were fain to leave her. Both mortified and puzzled 
by her unexpected appearance and mysterious 
behaviour, their hearts were racked with fears 
and suspicions which they dared not hint to 
•each other. 

Bhoda had originally intended to seek private 
lodgings in some quiet quarter, where she could 
hide herself from such of her fashionable acquain- 
tances as still remained in town. Bonald had 
directed the cabman to drive to Lord Glenalan's 
town mansion ; and Bhoda could not gainsay him. 
As she was driven along she consoled herself for 
this interruption of her plan by the reflection that 
it would be an additional spur to celerity in the 
execution of her task, that she might the sooner 
return to the self-imposed task of nursing her 
unhappy mother, and of breaking to her such 
iddings of additional calamity as might be the 
possible outcome of her present adventure. 

Bhoda and her mother had been followed into 
Scotland by a spy — the smug smooth man who, 
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maimed and weak, now lay in Nigel Alan's upper 
chamber, a crashed monument of the danger of 
bearding the lioness of Glenalan Castle in her own 
den. When Rhoda returned to town, lonely, 
wretched and racked with dismal forebodings she 
was tracked by another spy. 

The versatile and ingenious Mr. Jinks had re- 
ceived orders from his chief to remain at Glenalan 
Castle under pretence of business, and to report 
what went on there. Eating and drinking of the 
best, uniting himself in the bonds of fellowship 
with the " hupper servants/ 9 Mr. Jinks spent a 
profitable and pleasant time, worming out many 
scraps of fact and gossip, and piecing together, 
with the craft of his calling, such morsels of the 
delirious woman's ravings as with electrical celerity 
travelled from the sick room to the kitchen. 
When Rhoda left the Castle, he followed her, and 
did not leave her until she had alighted at the 
gloomy portal of the Glenalan mansion. 

That is how it happened, that at the earliest 
reasonable hour next morning, Rhoda was thrown 
into a fresh flutter of fear by a visit from Mr. 
Quibbetts. She knew he was unscrupulous. Her 
mother's ravings showed' how much she hated and 
feared him. Therefore Rhoda had a reasonable 
dread lest he should betray her. 

This morning he was humble and sad in prof* 
fering his services. His clerk, Mr. Jinks, happen- 
ing to travel in the same train, had recognized 
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her, and he felt it his duty to at once offer her 
help and advice. 

Rhoda at first refused his offers with lofty 
scorn. 

Consternation filled her heart when Quibbetts, 
in his cunning, easy way let her understand that 
he knew nearly as much as she could tell him 
about her fatal secret, and was only waiting to 
see what steps her mother adopted before he 
declared his own policy. 

" I am only a poor man/' whimpered Quibbetts, 
" and must do the best I can for myself, but I will 
endeavour to do my best for you." 

Rhoda rapidly reviewing the situation, judged 
that it was better to make a friend of Quibbetts 
than an enemy, wherefore she took him into her 
full confidence. She wound up by asking if 
Rupert really was in danger, and what were his 
chances of escape P 

Quibbetts darted a malign leer at the beautiful 
face imploringly turned towards him. 

I suppose you believe him innocent," said he. 

It will be a difficult thing to persuade a jury 
to that way of thinking. But bear this in mind. 
If you don't want this young fellow hanged, keep 
your mouth closed, till he is safe. What you have 
to say would supply a motive, and many a man 
has been hanged for less." 

" Then what must I do ? " cried Rhoda. 

" Leave the matter in my hands, and I daresay 
I will get him off. " 

VOL. II. V 
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His keen, greedy eyes rested on her for a 
moment in strict scrutiny. Rising from his 
chair, and pacing the room in an agitated mood, 
he added — 

"It is a case of life or death for this young 
fellow, and I hold the key. I will be frank and 
offer you terms. I do not pretend to be too 
scrupulous — your mother knows that — and I will 
not conceal from you that the revelation of your 
secret at this moment, means ruin to me. 
Hold it back till I give the word, and I guarantee 
that this young fellow is acquitted. I can bang 
him, yes, hang him," he continued, striking his 
fist on the table angrily, and wearing a look of 
triumphant hatred that made Eboda shudder. 
* c Refuse what I bid you, and I will hang him. 
Do not leave this house, or communicate with any- 
one outside, and I will take care that the evidence 
which would convict him is not produced." 

" But he is innocent/' cried the wretched girl, 
" say that you know he is innocent." 

Quibbetts turned white and trembled under 
Bhoda's searching gaze. 

a Yes, he is innocent ; I know that much," he 
replied. 

" Then why should you not prove his innocence 
without asking a price ? " 

An ugly frown passed over Quibbetts's face, and 
he shrugged his ungainly shoulders. He replied— 

" It sometimes happens that the innocent must 
suffer to save the guilty. You may be sure that 
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if the real murderer saw this young fellow about 
to swing he would not move to save him." 

"I do not understand all this/ 9 cried Khoda, 
distressed and perplexed out of her capacity to 
reason clearly. " I will do what you wish. God 
help me to a right understanding. To save 
Rupert's life what risk would I not undergo P " 

So Mr. Quibbetts went his way with the savage 
satisfaction that he had gained his object. He 
had muzzled and mystified Rhoda. Afraid of his 
unknown power, she had yielded a blind obedience 
to his guidance. 

Ah! if Rhoda could have seen the fiendish 
scowl that travelled over his face as he went down 
the stairs she would have lost the little of hope 
and courage that were left within her. 

During the ensuing days Rhoda was never free 
from the impertinence of Quibbetts's ungainly 
presence. Like a tortured spirit he haunted the 
house. Rhoda felt that she was watched day 
and night, that if she had attempted to leave the 
house at any moment she would have been stopped 
and followed. So she shut herself up in her own 
suite of rooms, grew ill and nervous, and saw no one 
but Quibbetts. All this " for love and duty," for 
love of Rupert, and for a sacred duty of reparation. 

Under the pretence that the old woman left in 
the house as caretaker was unable to attend pro- 
perly on Rhoda, Quibbetts sent her for a holiday, 
and replaced her by his own housekeeper, a 
crabbed old wretch, who was at once a careful 
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gaoler and jealous spy. When the family left 
town the house had been clothed in dusters and 
the servants sent off to Castle Blandford. So 
Bhoda was practically a prisoner in this large, 
gloomy mansion, at the mercy of a desperate 
ruffian and an equally wicked old woman. 

The unhappy mother and daughter, watching 
and waiting at Drakenham, little thought that a 
lonely, lovely maiden was also in the faith and 
fear of love, keeping a bitter vigil in the splendid 
solitude of an empty West End mansion. 

Ah ! poor innocent, guileless Ehoda, why do you 
fancy yourself equal to the cruel craft of this Quib- 
betts? He is playing a double game. Directly 
he has gained your silence by his threats and 
promises he has redoubled his efforts to secure 
Rupert's conviction. He hates Rupert with an 
intense, bitter hatred, and it adds sweetness to 
his revenge to think that Rupert will be punished 
innocently. For Quibbetts of all men knows that 
Rupert is innocent. 

Ehoda had other reasons for anxiety. The 
daily letter of the surgeon informed her that her 
mother, though weak, was recovering, and that 
the time had arrived when Shoda should be by 
her side to soothe the first uneasy motions of re- 
turning reason. The other patient at Nigel 
M' Alan's was also recovering, and an awkward 
crisis might arise at any moment. And if she 
were not there to pick up the tangled ends of this 
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wretched maze still farther catastrophe might 
ensue. 

Bhoda had perfect confidence that the discreet 
and clever surgeon would not abuse the secret h$ 
must have gathered from the mysterious mutter- 
ings of both his delirious patients. There is up 
one, not even your trusted father confessor, gets 
to know so many family secrets as your family 
physician. In his inscrutable bosom are locked 
the secrets of many an unrehearsed tragedy and 
dismal romance that the world knows not of. No 
wonder the family physician looks grave, uneour 
scious, pre-occupied, and in a manner awful. 
Should we not be humbly grateful that he does 
not abuse the knowledge gained when he is 
admitted into the very secret recesses of onr 
lives? 

Bhoda wrote to Ronald Cameron telling him 
that certain events had happened, soon to be 
brought to his knowledge, which rendered their 
marriage impossible. She added that she wq£ 
now absolutely portionless, and was, therefore, 
unable to provide her promised dowry, namely, 
Glenalan Castle. She, therefore, begged an iiq*- 
xnediate and unconditional release from her en- 
gagement. 

This letter struck dismay into the hearts of 
Lord Dumbledike and his son. They had already 
discounted the marriage. It had been their fervent 
hope that Eustace had already settled Glenalan 
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on Rhoda, so that his death would not interfere 
with her pecuniary prospects. 

Rhoda's letter opened their eyes. She was 
penniless, and frankly avowed it. 

It was with a sigh of relief that the cynical old 
man said to his son — 

" You have had a narrow escape, sir, of jumping 
from the frying-pan into the fire. Why, you have 
nearly married a pauper." 

" Don't be too sure you will not be compelled to 
marry a pauper," answered Ronald angrily. " You 
may depend upon it that the mother will not let 
you off so easily as the daughter has let me off." 

Ic Ha, ha ! my boy, I'm afraid you are jealous 
of my good luck," chirped the greedy, love-sick 
old lord. u Her £5,000 a-year is absolutely settled 
on her. Don't be angry because the girl has jilted 
you. It was deucedly considerate of her." 

Ronald's reflections were not to be envied. If 
he had remained faithful to his cousin Gertrude 
he would now have had both her and her money, 
for he knew enough of Roderick's noble mind to 
be certain that on his accession to the estates he 
would have loyally carried out Lord Glenalan's 
disposition in regard to Gertrude and the Scotch 
property. As it was he had jilted sweet Gertrude 
for a girl who had ; coldly accepted him, had lan- 
guidly repulsed all his attempts at affectionate 
intimacy, and had ignominiously cast him off at 
the first available opportunity. 
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As his thoughts returned to Gertrude, he had 
the audacity to calculate on his chance of winning 
back her old love for him. He was weak and 
base, as we know. His passing passion for Bhoda 
had melted like late snowflakes in the early April 
sun. Now, as he surveyed his insufferably con- 
ceited person in the mirror, and. reflected, in his 
miserable conceit, that there were few better 
looking fellows than he about, he smirkingly 
remarked to himself — still thinking of Ger- 
trude — 

" Dash it, she used to be deucedly fond of 
me." 

With his heart thus steeped in the vilest de- 
ceit,, he wrote back to Bhoda, telling her in glow- 
ing and affectionate language how dearly he had 
loved her, how her fond image had grown up 
within his heart, how inexpressibly it had 
shocked him to receive her fiat of separation. 
Her poverty would but have strengthened his love, 
but when she told him that she could not love 
him, and would not marry him, he was obliged to 
bow to inexorable necessity. He would always 
think of her as the fond dream of his life, and he 
hoped he would have a little corner in her memory. 
He would never forget the bliss of the last few 
months, and, in conclusion, he was her " unhappy 
Bonald." 

The poor girl, receiving this letter, blamed 
herself that she had thought too hardly of the 
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wretched humbug. After all he had loved tar a 
little. She actually shed a tear over this precious 
epistle, and took care of it tenderly until a few 
weeks later something was told her which caused 
her with flaming cheeks to thrust the hateful 
writing into the fire, as if it had been a stinging, 
poisonous snake. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

QUIBBETTS B80APE8. 

Mb. Quibbetts was in a perspiring terror when 
he left the Police Court at Drakenham for the 
half-hour adjournment. He walked to the County 
Hotel, pale and haggard — people afterwards re- 
marked that they had noticed how pale and hag- 
gard he was — and he drank down a bumper of 
brandy-and-water, which gave him Dutch courage. 
Hardening his heart, he thought to himself — 

"Pooh, what have I to fear? The coats are 
exactly alike. There is nothing to tell which is 
which except the name, and I have made that all 
right." 

Just then the waiter popped his head into the 
bar-parlour where Quibbetts was sitting, and 
demanded was there anyone for the London train, 
the 'bus was just starting for the station. 

It struck Quibbetts that he would be more com- 
fortable in London than in Drakenham for the 
next few hours. He hastily scribbled a note to 
the prosecuting solicitor, stating that he had been 
suddenly called away on urgent business. He 
hurried up to the station, and was just in time 
for the London express. 

It was but a two hours' journey from Draken- 
ham to London, and the train only stopped twice. 
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Yet Quibbetts cursed the interminable slowness 
and length of his journey. His replenished flask 
was emptied before half the distance had been 
traversed, yet it did not keep down his rising 
terror. At the stopping places he huddled into a 
corner of the carriage, dreading lest the telegraph 
having over passed him there should be the stern 
face of a policeman peering into the carriage in 
search of an escaped murderer. 

Had he gone on to King's Cross what he 
dreaded would have happened. Several officers, on 
instructions flashed by Superintendent Sharpies, 
met the train. When these sagacious officers had 
begun to look foolish in the failure of their 
minute search, one of them, more cunning than 
his brethren, suggested the examination of the 
tickets. These showed that one passenger from 
Drakenham to London h^d alighted and given up 
his ticket at Finsbury Eoad Station. Two hours 
had been wasted in arriving at this important 
discovery, and Quibbetts was now — who knows 
where ? 

Shrinking from his fellow-men as if everyone 
knew he was a murderer, and was prepared to 
denounce him to justice, Quibbetts slunk stealthily 
out of the suburban station, not daring to take a 
cab until he had walked some distance. 

The further he fled from Drakenham the more 
abject grew his terror. The avenging angel was 
on his track, and his only desire was flight from 
{he eyes of men and the power of the law. For 
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the first time since the crime was committed he 
felt the brand of Cain upon him. 

" Conscience doth make cowards of us all." 
Until now Quibbetts had been so busy trying to 
thrust the burden of his crime upon innocent 
shoulders that his own guilt had not troubled him 
greatly. 

True, his repose at nights had been broken by 
weird dreams, in which the murdered man, and 
Lady Glenalan, and Eupert were thrust towards 
him by crowds of mouthing, gibing fiends, while 
a gaping gallows in the back-ground, always 
waiting for a victim, seemed to grotesquely incline 
its hideous head, as if beckoning him to its grim 
embrace. This dream, oft repeated, was but his 
tangled raging day thoughts crushed into tangible 
night shape. 

Fleeing through the endless streets of London 
his dream became imprinted on his mental vision 
as a living reality. He crouched in the corner of 
his cab and tight closed his terror-distended eyes* 
But he could not shut out the hateful gallows;, 
it smiled and frowned on Hm, and seemed to be 
fascinating him— like serpents do their victims— 
before it swallowed him. 

Some distance from the City he dismissed the 
cab, and on foot crept by devious routes to his- 
office. Night was drawing on, and the clerks had 
shut up and gone home. He dare not stay there- 
long, for if he were " wanted " they would first 
.visit his office. First from the safe he snatched 
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a bulky roll of bank notes and a bag of gold, 
which he concealed about his person. His eyes 
lighted up with a hungry, greedy glitter as he 
clutched this wealth and hugged it to him. Per- 
nicious pelf! Of what avail is it when the 
avenging angel hag unsheathed his gleaming 
sword f 

Quibbetts was faint and famished, but could 
not eat. The meat that ought to have fed him 
would have choked him. But he could drink— 
and drink he did, deeply, from a brandy bottle out 
of the private cupboard. A little colour came 
back into his blanched cheeks, and his heart lost 
some of the deadly dulness that had numbed him 
when he felt the cold embrace of despair encir- 
cling him. The brandy was strong, and he felt it 
mounting to his head. But with half-drunken 
cunning he pushed it away from him, whimper- 
ing — 

"Not another drop, or I am undone. Keep 
sober, Quibbetts ; you'll want all your wits about 
you this night. Ah ! brandy's a useful friend, but 
a dangerous master. " 

Quibbetts's plan was to convey himself to the 
shelter of Ehoda's mansion, where he could lie 
aafely concealed till midnight. His arrangements 
for flight had been completed several days before. 
A sailing vessel bound for South America would 
leave with the early tide, and Quibbetts had 
booked a passage in that ship. . 

He disguised himself as much as he could in a 
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thick overcoat. How he shivered as he put it on 
When his thoughts flew back to that fatal overcoat 
lying on the table in the justices 9 room at 
Drakenham ! 

When he got into the streets the awful cry of 
the street boys that he had dreaded smote on his 
guilty ears. It froze his heart, and palsied his 
limbs with terror. 

The cry of the paper boys that night was — 
'* Blandford Murder/' " Acquittal of Accused," 
ts Startling Bevelations." At the news-shops the 
placards told the same story in bold, staring lines. 

Quibbetts had half a mind to retreat to his 
office. He knew that would be running his neck 
into a noose. Therefore, drawing his coat closer 
around him, and shaking like an aspen at every 
policeman he met, he pressed on his miserable 
way. 

His worst fears had been realised. In bitter 
horror he muttered to himself — 

" Oh, that it had lasted another day. I should 
have been safe by then." 

Before presenting himself to Ehoda Quibbetts 
dismissed his old housekeeper for the night. In 
his present frame of mind he could trust no one. 

Ehoda, faint with the excitement of waiting 
for news, was horrified at the weird and ghastly 
apparition of Quibbetts. 

" It's all right," he said ; " I've got him off." 
The scoundrel did not hesitate to take to himself 
the credit of an acquittal that he had striven 
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against with, all his might. " I have hurried on 
to bring yon the news, and am faint for want of 
food. Get me something to drink, that's a good 

girl." 

Ehoda murmured a fervent " Thank God/' 

Eevolting even in that moment of joy from the 
evil-looking wretch who had brought her the 
tidings, she waved him away, and told him that 
he knew the way to the cellars and could help 
himself. 

He fetched himself two or three bottles. After 
drinking in silence two or three glasses, to 
Bhoda's dismay he announced, with tipsy gravity, 
that he liked the wine, and intended making a 
night of it. Further he proceeded to inform her 
that she need not turn up her nose at his com- 
pany, for it was the last time she would have the 
pleasure of enjoying it. When the clock struck 
twelve he should bid her farewell for ever. In a 
word, he was going to seek on a foreign shore that 
peace and prosperity which was denied to him in 
his native land. With a tipsy leer, he added — 

"To-morrow you can tell all you know; it won't 
matter to Quibbetts. Quibbetts will then be 
beyond the reach of his enemies. If they come 
here to look for Quibbetts, you can tell 'em it's nq 
use — Quibbetts has gone. Quibbetts, my boy, 
your jolly good health, and a safe and prosperous 
voyage to yon." 

Poor Ehoda was compelled to sit still and listen 
to these maudlin, ravings, until she blessed 
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Heaven to hear the swinish snortings which told 
her that he had fallen into a drunken sleep. 

It was then ten o'clock, and it was only through 
the good offices of a friendly potman engaged in 
delivering sapper beer to the attenuated garrisons 
of the various deserted mansions in the street, 
that she was able to procure a copy of the special 
Evening Standard containing a full account of the 
« magisterial proceedings, this day." 

There was a mass of detail to wade through 
before Khoda reached the point where Quibbetts 
became implicated. As she read further, and 
learned that he was undoubtedly the murderer, 
that he had fled to London, but that it was hoped 
he would soon be in custody, she almost shrieked 
with the agony of the thought that she had been 
harbouring her brother's murderer and holding 
terms with him. 

Impelled by a sudden fury, she shook the drunken 
Quibbetts with a fierce energy that rolled him off 
his seat on to the floor. She cried — 

" See, murderer of my brother ! I have learned 
the truth. Tou shall not escape me. Tou would 
fly. No ; God giving me strength, you shall remain 
to answer your crimes." 

Quibbetts, only half -awake, and still labouring 
under the terror of one of his horrible dreams, 
grovelled and cringed before her, shrieking — 

" Away ! Did I kill him ? Not guilty, my 
Lord; I did not kill him. It is all a mistake. 
Oh, mercy ! mercy ! I had no mercy on him. 
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But he struck me first. Ah ! what am I saying T 
I tell you I did not kill him. See, oh see I he 
comes all bleeding and torn. Save me ! take him 
away ! Oh, those dreadful stones I I beat him 
with stones. Yes, I killed him, and he's dead. 
And I changed the coats. Why don't he rest in 
his grave 9 See, he beckons me to follow him, 
and I must go. Oh ! hold him back ! Save me t 
save me ! " 

He lay silent and exhausted. But in a few 
moments he started to his feet, and trying to 
force a ghastly smile, he said coaxingly — 

" What have I been saying P You must not 
notice the words of a drunken man. I have had 
too much to drink, and I dreamed horribly." 

He was sober and wide awake now, and glared 
on Bhoda in fierce inquiry. His eye fell on the 
evening paper, and he knew that Bhoda was in the 
secret of it all. With an angry oath he rushed 
forward, when he saw her bound towards the 
window. 

Before she could open the window he seized her 
by the neck and dragged her back, his cruel, tight 
grasp on her throat choking the cries of " Murder '* 
and " Police " she had commenced to scream. 

" Silence ! " he hissed into her ear. " Another 
word and I'll kill you like the other one." 

The poor girl felt herself being strangled. She 
was unable to speak or breathe. He was still 
pressing her backward, when putting out her hand 
to save herself it came in contact with a silver 
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candlestick that stood on a side table. Quick as 
lightning she seized it, and poked the burning 
candle in his face. Gaining time when he released 
her and fell back with a yell of pain, she darted 
forward, and with the candlestick dealt him a 
swinging blow on the head. He dropped sense- 
less at her feet. How she did it she could not tell. 
But God gives strength to the weakest in time of 
need. 

She stayed not to see how much he was injured, 
but locking him in the room, hurried downstairs 
and rushed out of the front door. In the street 
her strength failed. Not a dozen yards from her 
own door she fell in a swoon, and there a police- 
man found her some minutes after. When she 
revived, and was able to relate her story, the 
officer hastened to secure the captive. 

It was too late. Quibbetts had recovered from 
his swoon, burst open the locked door, and escaped 
by the back way. 



vol. n. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ON LOVE, LOVING, AND LOVERS. 

While the puzzled policeman, his heavy senses 
mazed by the vastness and eccentricity of the 
occurrences of the last hour, was wasting precious 
time in a minute survey of the broken drawing- 
room door ; while Bhoda, sitting helplessly on a 
couch and wringing her pretty little hands, was 
bemoaning her accumulated distresses, Mr. Quib- 
betts was seizing the flying moments to make 
good his escape. 

Later on Mr. Inspector arrived on the scene (in 
a cab), looking a trifle eager and anxious. It was 
the same calm, methodical, matter-of-fact, cool, 
hard-headed Inspector who had assisted in 
Rupert's arrest. Naturally he felt a sympathetic 
interest in the case, and when the wires had 
flashed to every station in London that Quibbetts 
was wanted for the Blandford murder, Mr. Inspec- 
tor was on the alert, and mentally vowed a special 
effort in the direction of capturing that ruffian. 

It seemed to be a special providence that sent 
him to Lord Glenalan's house in answer to the 
message from X 99 that they had Quibbetts 
locked up in the house. 

As Mr. Inspector rode along he thought 
seriously of the ups and downs of professional 
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life. For Quibbetts was well known in the Metro- 
politan Police Courts as a pettifogging attorney in 
good repute among both professional criminals and 
casual misdemeanants. Quibbetts had all the tech- 
nicalities and subterfuges of the lowest criminal 
practice at his fingers' ends, and had been known 
to " get off " more than one sturdy ruffian whose 
case had been deemed hopeless. Latterly Quibbetts 
had turned his back on this kind of practice, and 
equivocal clients besieged his office doors in vain. 
Prosperity had made him proud, and the daily 
bread which he formerly devoured with a ravenous 
relish had been rejected by his pampered palate. 

" He used to be a good hand at getting 'em off," 
mused Mr. Inspector, " but I don't think he'll 
get himself off. What a simpleton he was to get 
fooling about them coats. If he'd let 'em alone 
he might have come through it. Well, he's 
fetched it on himself, like a-many other of 
them confoundedly clever ones." 

Then Mr. Inspector opened and shut his jaws 
rapidly, producing a peculiar clicking sound, 
which might be taken to represent either the 
spring of the handcuffs snapping on Mr. Quibbetts's 
wrists, or as an intimation of the manner in which 
(in Mr. Inspector's opinion) Quibbetts would 
" shuffle off this mortal coil." 

There was a trifle of exultation at the bottom of 
Mr. Inspector's heart when he heard that the 
caged captive had burst his bonds and fled. He 
was but a man, though a detective, and he viewed 
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with the keenest relish the prospect of himself 
capturing the most notorious criminal of the day. 

On the following morning Bhoda betook herself 
to the residence of the Baroness Banbury. It 
had occurred to her how much easier it would be 
to make the statement which was the object of 
her journey to London to that noble, sympathetic 
soul than to the meaner, harder, sterner under- 
standings of Messrs. Pouncer, Spender, and 
Dexter. 

The hour was early when Bhoda arrived at the 
Baroness's house. Indeed, it was so early that 
society, or rather such fragment of society as re- 
mained in town, had hardly opened its languid 
eyes, and had pretty soon closed them again to 
turn over on the other side for a second sleep — 
that luxurious, lazy, second sleep which is the 
quintessence of enjoyment to persons who have 
no cares, and who keep late hours. 

Despite the early hour, Rboda's pencilled mes- 
sage, on one of her own cards, obtained her ready 
admission to the presence of the devoted lady 
whose life was a perpetual benediction to all 
around her. 

Rhoda's story was of so important a character 
that it occupied quite an hour in the telling of it. 
It was so heart-rending that towards the close the 
wretched girl sank on her knees, covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 

It was so pitiful that the tender-hearted 
Baroness with her own hand raised the shrinking 
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girl, drew her to her side, and gently stroking her 
head, soothed her with kind words and soft 
caresses. And the Baroness's parting words 
were — 

" Trust in me, poor, dear child ; I will not 
betray yon. Yon are a good, brave girl, my dear, 
and God, Who has shown yon the right way in 
this matter, will guide and bless you hereafter. It 
is hard to have to confess one's own wrong-doing; 
how much harder, then, is it to reveal the offences 
of those near and dear to us ? But 1 tell you 
again, dear, you have done right. For love and 
duty, you have done an heroic action." 

In what the heroism of Bhoda lay will appear 
hereafter. 

Its immediate effect was the calling of Roderick 
and Mr. Founcer into council; and a collateral 
effect was the reduction of Mr. Founcer into a 
condition of excited imbecility. He took pinches 
of snuff with such energy and rapidity as to 
threaten dissolution in a violent sneezing fit ; -and 
he rubbed his hands together so vigorously and 
gleefully that one need not have been surprised if 
electric energy had been evoked from his aching 
palms. 

Glad to escape from the painful association of 
Drakenham, Bupert and his mother and sister re- 
turned to town, and accepted the hospitality of 
the Baroness Banbury for a few days. Bupert, 
mindful of his daily bread, at once reported him- 
self to the Woods and Forest Department. He 
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was kindly received by the Chief Secretary, and 
in consideration of recent painful circumstances, 
was generously accorded a few weeks' leave of 
absence. 

Poverty had changed Rupert. He was rapidly 
degenerating into that weakest and most con- 
ceited of the human species— the man who prides 
himself on his poverty. Roderick sat np the 
greater part of one night urging him to share in 
the estates which now, by right of succession, 
passed from dead Eustace to living Roderick. With 
fine scorn, Rupert had talked of the vanity of ease 
and sloth, declared that he would be the architect 
of his own fortunes, that he owed naught to the 
world, and would take care that the world owed 
naught to him. 

He was becoming cynical. His heart was har- 
dening, and it was only the gentle, thrilling touch 
of love that would soften it. Once that touch 
had rested on him with a sweet and masterful in- 
fluence, but it had been thrust away roughly. 
When Rhoda's glowing image became to him as 
something worse than a dead thing, his heart, as 
I have said, became callous. He vowed that there 
was no woman living, or yet to live, whom he 
could love as he had loved Rhoda. 

Only to his mother and sister his affection was 
unchanged. They were all in all to him. With 
the desperate faith of one groping in the dark he 
clung to them as the remaining light of his 
blinded life. 
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Iii society not a few fine young women had 
petted and admired him, but shook their heads 
and sighed as they fondly murmured — 

" If he had not been so poor — and so unfortu- 
nate ! » 

Eupert knew full well that if he had dared to 
breathe aught of love to these prudent maidens 
his approaches would have been scouted as pre- 
sumptuous and insolent. 

In his present hardened frame he was little 
likely to languish for such love as the girls of the 
period could give him. 

If every one of the thousand and odd young 
beauties who had danced and flirted through the 
now expiring London season in search of a hus- 
band had stooped before him, and cast themselves 
and their charms cheerfully at his feet, he would 
have spurned them all, and rejoiced savagely that 
it was in his power to inflict so much of scorn on 
society. 

His present life was a terrible struggle with self 
— a struggle to forget, and especially to forget 
Bhoda ; and of course the more the foolish fellow 
tried to forget her, the more he thought about 
her. 

In regard to Roderick's friendly offers, the 
utmost concession he would grant in his lofty 
manner was that if his mother and sister saw fit 
they might accept assistance. But it was to be 
distinctly understood that he only signified in this 
way his entire trust and confidence in the " best 
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and dearest mother, and the dearest and sweetest 
sister that any fellow ever was blessed with." 

The dear mother was not ill pleased at Rode- 
rick's accession to fortune. She was but a woman, 
and. there is a great deal of human nature in even 
4t the dearest and best of women." Thus, although 
she had been shocked and pained inexpressibly by 
the awful death of Eustace — quite irrespective of 
the dreadful consequences it had threatened to 
her own darling son — it was not altogether with- 
out exultation that her woman's heart grasped 
the great fact that the estates passed out of her 
-detested rival's family to the possession of her 
dear nephew, her almost second son, Roderick. 

The good lady devoutly believed that she for- 
gave her enemies and blessed them that perse- 
cuted her. Yet for the life of her she could not 
forget that the mother of Eustace had supplanted 
her, had robbed her of Honour, wealth, rank, and, 
worst of all, had destroyed the fond delusion in 
which her life had passed that she was the first 
love and only wife of Lord Glenalan. 

She could not bury her wrongs, nor the author 
of them, and perhaps when they came to that 
part of the Litany which says, " From envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness," there 
was a touch of bitterness in the sharp emphasis 
with which she cried, " Good Lord, deliver us ! " 

Gertrude rejoiced for the more definite reason 
that she wished well to Roderick for his own sake. 
She did not want to marry him, and she had made 
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up her mind to refuse him if he asked her, which 
was, to say the least, Somewhat hasty. 

That Eoderick should have completely deserted 
them on their return to town excited surprise, 
and on the part of Gertrude evoked a certain 
degree of jealous mistrust. Unwittingly she had 
altogether yielded her heart to him. Sympathy 
is a dangerous thing when divided between an im- 
passioned young man and an affectionate girl. In 
this instance it had infected Gertrude with Rode- 
rick's hopeless, secret passion for her sweet self. 
Nothing of love had been uttered between them 
except on the one or two occasions already noted, 
when Roderick's ardour surpassed his discretion. 
Yet with the intuitive instinct of love they read 
their mutual secret — that each lived, and loved 
for the other. 

It was in accordance with the fitness of things, 
and the precedents of true love, that Eoderick 
should have taken advantage of this joyous occa- 
sion, when their hearts were beating with grateful, 
loving gladness, to press his suit, instead of which 
he ran away — or kept away. It did not matter 
ihat her mind was firmly resolved on refusing 
him. With pouting lips and flushed cheeks she 
argued — 

" He might at least have given me the oppor- 
tunity of refusing him, instead of taking it for 
^granted." 

When she accidentally heard that Roderick was 
much in the company of Rhoda, bitter jealous 
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doubts stirred her sensitive heart. It is to be 
feared that when she recalled how Rhoda had 
stolen Ronald from her, and when she fancied 
that the same siren was about to cozen her of 
Roderick's unspoken allegiance, her thoughts 
were not those which one Christian young woman 
should entertain towards another. 

Then she thrust the idea from her mind as being 
madly improbable. That she was jealous at all 
was proof of the thoroughness of her love for 
Roderick. She had never been jealous of Ronald,, 
therefore her love for him could not have been a 
genuine and abiding affection, for without being- 
madly, bitterly jealous, no true woman could see 
the man she loved transfer his affections to 
another. 

Gertrude readily believed that Ronald had 
basely deceived her, and she loathed his very 
name. Never, never could Roderick be false like 
that. He was noble, good, and faithf uL Never- 
theless, he had a great deal to explain. 

Let me again repeat that Gertrude did not want 
to marry Roderick. Far from her modest soul be 
such a thought. But she thought that, after what 
had passed between them, he ought not to marry 
any other woman ; and, in short, rather than any 
other girl should marry him — well, if it must be, 
it must be — she'd marry him herself. But only 
as a last resort, mind you. 

Gertrude did not wear her heart on her sleeve 
for the daws to peck at. She will no doubt be? 
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vastly indignant when she reads this passage, but 
in all trutii what is written here is simply a 
faithful picture of the inmost workings of her 
heart — which, perhaps, she did not herself under- 
stand very well. 

Meanwhile, visits and messages of congratula- 
tion showered on Rupert and his mother. The 
faithful friends who stood firmly by them in the 
darkest days of peril and dishonour now rallied 
round them manfully. 

Sir Richard Doncaster in particular became so 
frequent and attentive a visitor that he fell over 
head and ears in love with Gertrude. When she 
laughingly refused his blunt offer of marriage he 
went down to his country place and pined in sorrow, 
until the brilliant thought occurred to him thai 
he might hedge his grief by naming his most pro- 
mising filly " Lady Gertrude," which he did, and 
having backed the filly for a fabulous amount to 
win the ensuing Derby, he became a happy man. 

Lord Dumbledike and Ronald ventured to call, 
and were " not-at-homed," but when Lord Dum- 
bledike came by himself his sister could not refuse 
to see him. She knew his failings, his intolerable 
ambition, and unspeakable greed of money, and 
she made large allowance. But it was impossible 
to forget that he had permitted his vices to reign 
over honour, natural affection, and common jus- 
tice — that he had allied himself to the woman 
who triumphed in his own sister's open shame. 

Therefore Lord Dumbledike's visit to his sister 
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was about the chilliest five minutes he had ever 
passed. He was not altogether ill-pleased when 
it was intimated to him that his visits, and 
especially Ronald's, would be ill-timed and dis- 
tressful. 

Ronald's reply, when his father told him what 
manner of a reception he had, was — 

" Dash it all, we deserve it, or rather you do. 
Don't you remember, my Lord, that it was you. 
who forced me to behave with such infernal 
-cruelty to Gertrude ? " 

Thus as ever, shifting the burden of his sins to 
the shoulders of others, Ronald went on his heart- 
less way* 

Lord Dumbledike being driven within his own 
conscience for consolation, started in affright at 
the evil he found there. Like your true Pharisee 
he loved to hide his sins in the sands of Time* He 
paraded his virtue, and accustomed himself to the 
belief that he was quite a good man as far as 
nineteenth-century goodness goes. To see himself 
for a moment as others saw him was one of ths 
most disagreeable incidents of his life. 
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EXIT QUIBBETTS. 



The hue and cry after Quibbetts was hot and 
high. Sometimes the scent was close and warm, 
sometimes it cooled, and once it was lost alto- 
gether. The police were stimulated to the most 
strenuous exertions by professional pride, and by 
the more substantial motive of a reward of Five 
Hundred Pounds. 

Mr. Inspector had devoted himself specially to 
this job. He had been able to trace the murderer 
thus far. After making his escape Quibbetts went 
down to Jericho, where he fell among thieves. To 
fall among thieves was his object, for in this 
emergency they would be his friends. 

Jericho was a dismal quarter extending for 
some distance by the water side. It was a chosen 
haunt of crimps, land sharks, pickpockets, bur- 
glars, swell mobsmen, and other queer fish. Its 
principal public establishments were "leaving- 
shops," receiving-houses, and other thieves' kens, 
a, few gin palaces, a great many snug public- 
houses, and various dancing saloons and places 
where vice flaunted it openly, defiantly, and out- 
rageously. 

In this quarter Quibbetts had friends of the 
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mammon of unrighteousness. Without stopping 
to inquire why he fled from before the face of jus- 
tice, but remembering the professional services he 
had rendered to them in times of trouble, man y of 
the inhabitants of Jericho were ready to help 
him in his hour of danger. For it is perfectly 
true that there is honour — of a kind — among 
thieves. In the presence of the police rivalries 
and jealousies are forgotten. The mere fact that 
a member of the commonwealth is in peril of the 
police entitles him to public protection. 

In Jericho Quibbetts was handed about from 
one rogue to another, was shifted from pillar to 
post as the police worked from one scent to 
another. Once he crept along the roof while the 
officers were entering the house in which they 
knew he was concealed. Another time a secret 
cellar communicating with the next house afforded 
him egress while the police were obtaining ingress 
by breaking in the front door. More than once 
he passed the night in outhouses and open yards. 
Another time, when all seemed lost, a sham fight 
was got up on his behalf, and in the midst of a 
swearing, struggling crowd he was hustled out 
into the street and whisked away to a fresh 
refuge. 

Mr. Inspector, cool, wary, patient and persever- 
ing, had been several times disappointed just in 
the moment when his hand was, as it were, out- 
stretched to seize Quibbetts by the collar. 

At length he received information that at mid- 
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night Quibbetts was to be smuggled aboard the 
Sally Sampson, then lading at Bobson's Wharf. 
The Sally Sampson was bound for Bilbao, and 
would drop down the river with the early tide. 

Mr. Inspector doubted this information. It 
looked like a clever blind to cover retreat in 
.another direction. As a prudent officer he did 
not disregard the warning. The Sally Sampson 
and Bobson's Wharf were placed under close sur- 
veillance, and an arrangement was made to board 
the Sally Sampson at Gravesend, in case Quib- 
betts after all eluded them. 

Mr. Inspector was satisfied that something was 
to be attempted on this particular night. In the 
morning the last clue to Quibbetts had been 
snapped. The previous night he had been traced 
to a certain low den, but as usual the police were 
too late. He had flown and left no sign behind 
him. As the hours rolled on and they were still 
unable to recover the lost trail, Mr. Inspector 
arrived at the painful conclusion that Quibbetts 
had made a clean and trackless retreat from the 
land of Jericho. 

In this surmise the astute detective was per- 
fectly correct. Disguised in the flowing robes and 
. draggled bonnet of the " missus " of the house, 
with a well-painted black eye and a purple nose 
(without which adornment the lady was seldom 
seen in public), he had stepped round the corner 
for a quartern of gin. He did not return. In a 
dark alley he stripped off his feminine finery, and 
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in a new and quaint disguise quietly walked out 
of the purlieus of Jericho. 

Wherever it was that Quibbetts had found a 
new hiding-place he kept snug within it. Like 
an uneasy spirit, Mr. Inspector haunted the river- 
side district all that evening. He was as near 
despair as ever he had been. He could not avoid 
the idea that while the officers were diligently 
watching the Sally Sampson Quibbetts would 
dash away in the darkness for some other vessel — 
if he had not already done so. 

While in this mood, I say, Mr. Inspector hap- 
pened to arrive at Little Blonk Street, which, as 
everyone knows, is a street of warehouses, running* 
parallel with the river. Little Blonk Street was 
" up " — not the inhabitants thereof, in arms, but 
the pavement was up for some mysterious purpose 
of excavation connected with gas, water, or sew- 
age. Mr. Inspector, who was never known to miss 
an opportunity, as a matter of course went to have 
a few words with the watchman. 

This individual, snugly attired in a big patched 
old overcoat, with a huge, hairy cap tied over his 
ears, was leaning back in the rough little watch- 
man's wooden box, smoking a very short clay pipe, 
and gazing moodily and sleepily into the glowing- 
red coal fire which flared and flickered in an iron 
tripod affair in front of him. 

Mr. Inspector, mechanically warming his hands 
over the fire, more by force of habit than because 
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it was cold, remarked, in a general sort of way, 
that it was a fine night. 

" Aye," replied the man, in a gruff and surly 
tone. 

Mr. Inspector looked curiously at the man, and 
reflected within himself — 

" Here's a rum cove. These chaps, whose work 
is so irksome and lonely, are generally glad enough 
to have a crack with a policeman. Yet this fellow 
is too surly to give a civil answer to a civil ques- 
tion. I'll try him again." 

Mr. Inspector thereupon, cheerfully ignoring the 
man's rudeness, went on to remark that the nights 
were growing longer and would soon be colder; 
that it was a fine starlight night, though it was a 
pity there was no moon ; and how did he like his 
job now ? 

The watchman answered petulantly that he* 
didn't know much about it. He was new at the 
job. He was taking a turn for the regular watch- 
man, who was ill. 

During the exchange of these observations, Mr. 
Inspector had been darting Parthian glances at 
the man. He was acquiring a very tender interest 
in him. 

Suddenly he remarked, with a dash of peremp- 
toriness in his tone — 

" That's a nice warm cap of yours, my friend, 
I should like one of them. Let me have a look at 
it." * 
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He reached out his hand as if to take the cap* 
With an angry curse the fellow replied — 

" No, you don't/' and made a sudden dash for- 
ward. In his haste the tails of his long coat 
caught in a projecting nail of the shelter box, and 
both box and man fell to the ground with a thud, 
knocking over the fire and scattering the red-hot 
ashes. In their fell the box and the watchman 
took with them Mr. Inspector, whose quick hand 
had seized the man's arm as he started forward. 

The hairy cap had fallen off and revealed a 
murderous, horror-stricken face, distorted with 
terror, livid with rage. 

" It's no go, Quibbetts, I've got you, my man," 
cried Mr. Inspector. " It's no use you trying to 
slip your hands into your pockets. You may have 
a revolver there, or a knife, but whichever of 'em 
it is, it ain't no manner of use- with me. Now 
N then, get up, and let's have a look at you." 

While he was yet speaking, Mr. Inspector had 
been busy in a strictly professional manner. When 
Quibbetts struggled he gave him a wrench at the 
wrists which elicited a howl of anguish. Before 
he had recovered from the sensation that his arms 
were wrenched out at the sockets, a pair of hand- 
cuffs had been deftly slipped over his wrists and 
closed with a smart, quick little snap. 

Next morning prior to handing over his prisoner 
to Supt. Sharpies for conveyance to Drakenham, 
Mr. Inspector, in an unjronted burst of confidence, 
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gratified the country officer with a description of 
the capture. 

"But how did yon twig him?" asked Mr, 
Sharpies. 

" That's the rummiest part of it," replied Mr # 
Inspector, who had a merry twinkle in his clear 
grey eyes. " When I went up to speak to him I 
twigged something queer at the very first. He 
was smoking a short clay pipe, you know. I could 
tell he wasn't used to it. For why ? Them chaps 
smoke their short clay pipes with the bowl down- 
wards. This man was trying to smoke it in the 
ordinary way, with the bowl up, and the smoke 
was getting into his eyes, half blinding him. 
That's how I knew he was pretending to be what 
he wasn't. It set me thinking, and then" — 
A smart bit of business," answered Sharpies, 
and though of course I should have liked a cut 
in, I don't grudge you the reward, because you 
have well earned it." 

Quibbetts was committed for trial, but before 
the Judges came round on the Midland Circuit he 
had been called on to plead in another court, before 
the Judge of the whole earth, at the great Assize 
of the world. Prom the moment of his arrest he 
pined away. Hitherto strong drink had sustained 
him. In the solitude of a prison cell, the arti- 
ficial strength being denied him, he passed his 
nights and days in a condition of mortal terror. 
Alternately raving and weeping, until his strength 
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failed, he at length sank into helpless insanity, and 
so passed away. 

As the prison chaplain remarked on leaving the 
bedside of the cold, stark murderer, the best act 
pf his life was his death. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

BBOUGHT TO BAT. 

When Rhoda returned to Glenalan she found her 
wretched mother restored to reason, feeble, wan, 
and wasted, but recovering her old energy, nerving 
herself for fresh efforts after the terrible blow that 
had bent her indomitable spirit to the earth, but 
had not broken it. With the fire in her glorious 
eyes undimmed, and unmindful of the stern warn* 
ings of the past, she was busy planning new plots 
for the future. 

In this mood Rhoda had much to suffer. Her 
mother perceived with anger how her daughter 
shrank from her. Not just then, but in later years 
this knowledge was the keenest stiug of remorse 
the wretched woman had to endure. Oh ! mothers, 
beware how you live before your children ! What 
is more terrible than to see an innocent daughter's 
pure mind stirred up into revolt against the shame- 
ful sins of a mother. A wife cast off by an indig- 
nant husband is a piteous object. But oh, how 
bitter the lot of a mother who so reaps the fruit 
of her sins in a daughter's loathing and sad 
dismay. 

Enraged beyond discretion, the querulous, fret- 
ful, nervous woman, now overwhelmed Rhoda with 
angiy reproaches, and anon stung her with cruel 
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inuendoes. The dear girl bore it all with a saintly 
meekness, and a sweet patience that would have 
disarmed most people. 

As she recovered strength her heart, like Pha- 
raoh's, hardened worse than it was before. When 
she first heard of Rupert's arrest and peril, a 
savage joy filled her unwomanly heart in the* 
thought that with the punishment of her son's 
murderer would be removed one who was a living 
reproach and a continuous menace. 

When calm reason had replaced the frenzy of 
passion with which she heard. of Rupert's ac- 
quittal, she began to reflect with that cool dia- 
bolical ingenuity, which was perhaps the most 
alarming feature of her vitiated moral nature, 
that if Quibbetts was convicted and hung, he 
would be a much better riddance than Rupert. 
With Quibbetts out of the way she would be abso- 
lutely safe. For the first time since her illness 
the queenly bosom heaved in proud excitement, 
and her eye kindled into dangerous fire. 

Then the disquieting thought came, what if Quib- 
betts were to confess, and were to be swung into 
eternity with an accusing finger pointed towards 
her? 

" Bah ! " thought she, " who would believe the 
wild accusations levelled by a murderer at the 
mother of his victim P " 

Lord Dumbledike, as he had promised, came 
down to condole with his expectant bride. The 
wretched woman received him cordially, and did 
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her best to repair the ravages which illness and 
mental sufferings had made on her ripe beauty. 
It was now more important than ever that her 
position should be secured by marriage. It was 
quite invigorating to think that at least this one 
of her ambitious plans would not go wrong. 

But she stormed and raved in reckless fury when 
she was told that the engagement between Ronald 
and Rhoda was broken. It was rubbish; they 
must make up their quarrel and be ('married; if 
Bhoda's consent was all that was required, it need 
not stand in the way. Rhoda was a silly young 
girl who did not know her own mind, bat she 
would be ready to fulfil her part of the contract 
when the time came. 

It came upon my Lady with all the force of a 
thunder-clap that Eustace, having neglected to 
make a will, they were stripped of the wealth he 
had enjoyed. Rhoda, so far from having Glenalan 
for her marriage portion, had not a penny of her 
own to buy pins with. 

The bitter, baffled woman again raved, stormed, 
and swore (for at a pinch her dainty lips could pass 
a round oath) at the neglect of her son. She forgot 
for the moment that this son lay in the grave which 
her own greed and ambition had digged for him. 

This emergency led her to perpetrate one of the 
most unspeakably audacious acts of her audacious 
career. She wrote to Roderick ; it was one of the 
cleverest letters her genius had dictated, and it 
extorted the admiration of the receiver, though he 
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was conscious of its utter fraudulence and intoler- 
able impudence. 

She pointed out that her son's sad and sudden 
death had prevented him carrying into effect his 
declared intention to settle Glenalan on his sister. 
Rhoda would consequently be portionless unless 
the well-known generosity and nobility of Mr. 
Roderick Alan prompted him to carry out the 
obvious and known intention of his predecessor. 
She was obliged in this respect to cast herself 
and her daughter upon the kindly consideration 
of Mr. Roderick Alan, but she did it without 
scruple or hesitation, in serene reliance on the 
high-minded nature to which she was appealing. 
The marriage of her daughter depended upon. this 
settlement. If it were necessary she would gladly 
sacrifice a portion of her own jointure of £5,000 
a year to the end that her darling's happiness 
might be secured. 

The letter was answered in course of post by 
the following civil, but cool and laconic note — 

" Mr. Roderick Alan is in receipt of Lady Glen- 
alan's communication. In reply Mr. Roderick 
Alan begs to state that without a doubt Glenalan 
will be settled — as the late Lord Glenalan desired 
— on Lord Glenalan's daughter. Mr. Roderick 
Alan proposes to wait on Lady Glenalan on the 
10th inst., when he will confer with her on the 
subject." 

Though the note was ambiguous and uncompli- 
mentary, it was held both by Dumbledike and 
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Lady Glenalan to be sufficient. Hence a new per* 
secution was sprang on Rhoda. She was ordered 
to prepare herself for her marriage with Bon aid 
as soon as the days of mourning were completed. 
Her silence and her tears were taken as tokens of 
submission. 

So for a while all went smoothly with Ehoda' s 
scheming mother. Dreams of new conquests 
filled her crafty head. Tied to Lord Dumbledike 
and his wealth and influence by a double link she 
would yet be a leader of fashion ; and she would 
make some of the haughty dames who had re- 
lentlessly snubbed her, give place. 

Roderick was to be conciliated. Therefore pre* 
paration was made for his reception in the 
bosom's melting mood. But the lady's patience 
was sore tried when she saw from her drawing* 
room window that Roderick was driving up to the 
Castle in full force to the extent of two carriage 
loads of people. 

"He is bringing down a lot of people/' she 
muttered. "Good gracious; if he means to turn, 
us out ! " 

Miserable wretch, she could not refrain from 
scheming even at this time. While the visitors 
were alighting from their carriages she was cal- 
culating the possibility of inducing Roderick to 
cast eyes of love on Rhoda. She owed Ronald 
a punishment for his readiness to jilt Rhoda as 
he had jilted Gertrude. She smiled in malicious 
triumph as she thought what a fine revenge it 
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would be if at the last moment she could throw 
over Ronald and wed Rhoda to Roderick. All 
that was wanting to such a union was the will 
of Roderick, and she flattered herself that such 
would not be much of a difficulty, when a beau- 
tiful young woman like Rhoda was thrown at his 
head. 

Be it, observed that no account was taken of 
Rhoda's feelings. She was to marry whom she 
was ordered ; it might Ronald yesterday, Rode- 
rick to-day, or someone else to-morrow — if a 
better chance offered — that is to say if more 
money was offered for this great bargain in the 
matrimonial market, a healthy, genuine, unso- 
phisticated young woman, with real natural love- 
liness ; beauty pure and wholesome ; no padding, 
cosmetics, or other shams; accomplishments, 
amiability, and discretion guaranteed. 

When Roderick stepped into the room, ac- 
companied by Mr. Pouncer, and followed by 
Rupert, his mother and sister, and several other 
persons, the scheming woman felt a sharp catch 
in her breath, her blood seemed to freeze in her 
veins, her cheeks blanched, and in a nervous 
tremor she clutched Lord Dumbledike for sup- 
port 

Speedily recovering, she apologized to Roderick 
for a faintness — a reminiscence of her recent ill- 
ness—which overcame her for the moment. 

Lord Dumbledike did not like the grim, sarcastic 
smile curling round Mr. Pouncer's lip. 



it 
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Turning hastily to Rupert and his mother, she 
haughtily demanded why she was indebted to 
them for this unexpected visit. 

Be patient and answer not/' said Roderick. 

I owe yon an apology for bringing you here to 
meet this woman ; but there is something to be 
told which concerns you all, and it is better that 
it be said face to face." 

" Mr. Roderick Alan can safely insult a woman 
under his own roof." 

So spoke Rhoda's mother, standing proud and 
scornful, and presenting a Spartan indifference 
to the terrible fear that was gnawing at her very 
heart strings. 

Dumbledike had never seen her look so beauti- 
ful as now. Passion conquered greed, and he 
abandoned his hastily resolved intention to cross 
over to the enemy if the fortune of war declared 
against his lady love. In pursuance of this deter- 
"urination to be true, he bestowed a general scowl 
upon the company, beginning with Roderick and 
ending with Mr. Pouncer. 

Roderick nodded an intimation to Mr. Pouncer 
that he was to "go on." 

Clearing his throat with an expressive little 
cough which was at once admonitory and apolo- 
getic, and glancing round the room to make sure 
that all whom he required were present, Mr. 
Pouncer deliberately drew a chair to the table, 
and commenced to arrange a bundle of papers 
which he drew from his pocket. 
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Rhoda's mother sank carelessly and scornfully 
into an easy chair, murmuring — 

" If my poor son had been alive you would not 
have dared to treat me thus." 

The lawyer's quick ears caught the remark. 
Being in an aggressive mood, he replied — 

"Madam, thank Heaven that your son is not 
alive* It is better for you and for himself that he 
is not here." 

"It's a manly action to strike at a mother's 
heart through her murdered son* Oh ! that I 
were not a woman, and you were not a coward ! " 
hissed the infuriated woman. 

Nevertheless Mr. Pouncer's words, still more 
his manner, seriously alarmed her. In her agonis- 
ing determination to defy all danger, her pale 
face was puckered into excruciating carves, her 
lips tightly drawn, and her forehead compressed 
into furrows and frowns. 

There was a sympathetic rustle and flutter of 
garments among the rest of the company. 

Rupert, Gertrude and their mother being be- 
wildered and helpless submitted themselves to the 
progress of events, content with Roderick's smiling 
assurances that all was well. 

u By the instructions of my client/' said Mr. 
Pouncer, nodding in Roderick's direction, " and 
out of kindly consideration for others — not for 
yourself, mind, you don't deserve it — I afford you 
an opportunity of making full confession of your 
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abominable frauds, and of offering snob restitu- 
tion as still lies within your power." 

The owner of the bosom, to whom these words 
were addressed, holding herself tightly to restrain 
the raging fdry that was consuming her soul, de- 
manded — 

"What have I to confess? Of what mate 
restitution ? " 

"I will tell you," replied Mr. Pouncer. "What 
you have been guilty of is the crime of usurping 
the titles, honours, rights, and properties of 
others, by a series of the most cunning, dia- 
bolical frauds, lies, and perjuries. The restitu- 
tion demanded of you is the honour of a noble 



name." 



A little cry of pain escaped the clenched teeth 
of the woman thus brought to bay. Ruin and 
disgrace stared her in the face ; her lofty schemes 
were falling to pieces all around her. 

Rupert, himself quivering with excitement, felt 
his mother's arm tremble on his. Gertrude on 
the other side drew closer to her and clasped her 
hand firmly and affectionately, while they awaited 
the further denouement, her frank face bearing a 
charming glow of pleased shy wonder. 

Lord Dumbledike gazed first on his guilty 
angry lady love, then on Mr. Pouncer. An in- 
congruous mixture of alarm and curiosity, of 
anxiety and terror, and of greed and love strug- 
gled for the mastery in his haggard, pinched old 
face. 
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Relentlessly Mr. Pouncer once more de- 
manded — 

" Do yon confess P " 

The accused gave a nervous little start. Still 
pressing her hand on the bosom, to repress its 
angry throbbing, and forcing a ghastly smile, she 
answered — 

" Go on, sir. Ton have begun well, but pray 
remember that I am not so utterly defenceless as 
you imagine. 9 ' 

She glared on that weak reed, but her last sup- 
port, Lord Dumbledike. 

Dumbledike thus pointedly appealed to, vowed 
within himself that he would gladly give up his 
peerage, if he could get rid of his sweetheart at 
the same time. All he could do was to stare 
stonily at the lawyer, as if he were contem- 
plating the possibility of being able, without 
assistance, to pitch him downstairs. 

"Alice "Draycott," said Mr. Pouncer in such a 
formal manner as he would charge a prisoner at 
the bar. 

" There, you are wrong to start with," angrily 
interrupted the woman thus addressed. "Alice 
was my sister. She is dead." 

" Alice Draycott," repeated Mr. Pouncer, with 
aggravating emphasis, " your own sin has found 
you out. You were neither the late Lord Glen- 
alan's wife, nor his mistress, nor any connection 
of his." 

" Thank God," murmured Bupert. 
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"It is true," continued Mr, Ponncer, "that 
your sister Grace was married to the late Lord 
Glenalan. She died soon after that marriage and 
left no issue. After her death, you followed Lord 
Glenalan to London, you sought his compassion. 
You worried and wearied him with your sighs 
.and tears, your appeals and your stories. You 
could not marry him, and you knew it." 

" Oh, how I loved him ! " muttered the woman, 
hiding her crimsoned face in her pocket-handker- 
chief. 

" Stuff," said Mr. Pouncer. " You never loved 
him. It was his moftey, his rank, his position 
you loved. You know that rather than lose these 
you hinted your willingness to become his un- 
married wife. You know how with horror and 
contempt he drove you from his presence and 
bade you never come nigh him again. You know 
how to stay your cunning importunity by letter, 
.and in consideration of your being the sister of his 
wife, he consented to allow you £200 a year." 

Mr. Pouncer paused to blow his nose. Still 
addressing the woman, he continued — 

" The next important event in your worthless 
life was your marriage with Richard Draycott, 
commission agent, commercial traveller, anything 
in which money could be made in an easy, lazy, 
gentlemanly fashion. Richard and you lived to- 
gether for some years, and you had two children, 
Eustace and Rhoda Draycott. Rather, I should 
.say, you partially lived together, for sometimes 
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your husband was absent for months, sometime* 
he was not at home for more than a few days 
together. All this time you lived on the genero- 
sity of your brother-in-law, Lord Glenalan, for 
what your husband earned only satisfied bis own 
pleasures. When ' his Lordship died you took 
advantage of bis generosity to hatch a vile plot 
against his wife and family. You cast a mon- 
strous slur on his memory ; you robbed his wife 
of her honour, and her children of their birth- 
right. You thrust yourself into the position, 
which belonged to your victims; and you 
flaunted about in the enjoyment of stolen 
wealth, stolen rank, and stolen honours; and 
so far from repenting of the past you only con- 
cerned yourself with the invention and execution 
of still more terrible crimes/* 

" Lies, lies, every word you say," shrieked the 
guilty woman. Her face was passion torn, her 
eyes glared in savage fury, and the bosom heaved 
aggressively in a tumult of rage. 

" True every word," replied Mr. Pouncer. " I'll 
prove it. The late Lord Qlenalan happened to be 
something like your husband about the face. No 
one who had seen the two men would have mis- 
taken one for the other. In a photograph the 
resemblance was much closer. You had seen a 
cabinet of his. Lordship in the celebrated studio 
of Mons. Boucher on the King's Eoad at Brigh- 
ton. You procured a copy of it by representing- 
yourself to be a member of his Lordship's family. 
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You took tliis portrait among your neighbours in 
Pentonville, and they readily enough swore that 
this was the portrait of the gentleman who had 
visited you and lived with you under the name of 
Mr. DraycOtt. You knew you might safely per- 
petrate this fraud because your husband, Richard 
Draycott, was dead. After this you only had to 
do a little forgery, a little tampering with 
registers, and plenty of perjury to transfer your- 
self from ' Mrs. Draycott ' widow, to ' Lady 
Glenalan ' widow. You abominable woman, you 
actually succeeded in deceiving your own 
daughter. It was not until a few weeks ago 
she became aware that the late Lord Glenalan 
was not the same person as her father, whom 
she had known as Richard Draycott." 

At the mention of her daughter's name, the 
woman started up in a fresh convulsion of anger 
and looked round the room. Rhoda was not 
there. 

" If you wish for proof, " resumed Mr. Pouncer, 
frowning indignation and reproaches on her until 
his shaggy eyebrows met, "I will call Elsepeth 
Gowan, who was your dead father's servant, who 
knows well that you are not the lady Lord 
Glenalan married ; who was a witness of your 
sister's mUrriage, and of her death; who was 
bribed by you with a thousand pounds twelve 
months ago to be silent; who being uneasy in 
her conscience preferred to confess and be for- 
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given rather than be prosecuted for conspiracy; 
who will show yon the birth-mark on your neck, 
which would prove you to be Alice and not Grace 
if nothing else did." 

"It's false, all false, I say," said the woman 
in a hoarse, hard tone. " My marriage certificate 
is worth a score of your lying, drunken women." 

"It is the certificate of Grace Johnstone's 
marriage. You are Alice — Grace is dead. You 
foolish woman, when you tampered with the 
parish register at Arglass you did not know that 
the ink you used would dry of a colour different 
to the old writing in the register. Look in the 
book — there is your fraud plain before you. Any- 
one can see how you have altered the name in the 
death-register from Grace to Alice, thus making 
it appear that you, Alice, are dead and that your 
dead sister, Grace, is alive. It was not necessary 
to tamper with the marriage register after that. 
You proved yourself to be Grace, and that was 
sufficient, for Grace was Lord Glenalan's wife. 
No one denies that. The minister of the parish 
has recognized the forgery, and has issued a new 
certificate of the death of Grace Johnstone, or 
Dracey, and has filed an affidavit, which will be 
substantiated by a dozen witnesses. With the help 
of Mr. Roderick Alan every step you took in your 
career of crime has been traced, and if it were 
necessary I have enough evidence to send you into 
penal servitude for a dozen separate crimes. J 



» 
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In impotent rage the wretched woman groaned 
and gnashed her teeth. 

Taking up another paper, Mr. Ponncer con- 
tinned — 

" Here is the confession of your ally and tool, 
Thomas Quibbetts. It was made voluntarily, 
without hope of pardon, but in the knowledge 
that the hand of death was upon him. He details 
how the fraud was concocted by you two and 
jointly carried out; how he quarrelled first with # 
you and then with your son because you withheld 
his share of the plunder ; how it was in a fight 
about you and money that he killed your son; 
and how if a merciful Providence had not inter- 
posed he meant to have left the country with 
about thirty thousand pounds belonging to the 
estate." 

The news that Quibbetts had turned against 
her crushed out the wretched woman's last hope. 
She was like a caged wild creature, unable to- 
escape or to turn and rend the pursuer. For a 
moment she gazed around her in a helpless, hope- 
less way. There was no pity or sympathy ; only 
disgust, anger, and horror. 

Burying her face in her hands, she muttered — 

" Well, it's all over. What terms do you offer 
if I confess ? " 

" Your confession is of no value now," said Mr. 
Ponncer sternly. "It will only simplify legal 
proceedings. I am done with you. You must 
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look to your victims for judgment. They may, if 
they choose, prosecute you for conspiracy, forgery, 
perjury, defacing parish registers with intent to 
defraud, attempted " — 

" Stay," said Eupert. " It rests with yourself, 
Mrs. Draycott, whether or no you are punished 
for your crimes. As I understand, if you resist the 
processes of law the matter will be taken out of our 
hands. So far as I am concerned, no steps shall 
% be taken against you. I cannot forget that your 
son has been murdered, nor that your living 
daughter would be an innocent sharer in the 
shame of your punishment. For her sake alone I 
would spare you. Go, and if the stings of your 
own conscience do not awaken you to bitter and 
earnest repentance I am sure all the terrors of 
legal penalties will not." 

" Most injudicious,'' murmured Mr, Pouncer. 

Hardly staying to thank Rupert for his generous 
forbearance, Mrs. Draycott started up with reviv- 
ing courage, and turning to * Lord Dumbledike 
said, in tender, humble tones — 

" Dugald, you have vowed over and over again 
that you longed for an opportunity to prove the 
ardour of your love. Now is the time. Say you 
will not desert me when all others have turned 
against me. You know that if I have done wrong 
it was out of love for my children." 

By a strong effort of will this wicked woman 
had cleared away the thoughts of anger, hatred, 
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and evil which had crumpled all the beauty out of 
her face. She concentrated her powers on an 
expression of fervent, yearning tenderness, of 
piteous supplication, and of reproachful, bashful 
reminder, which absolutely made her look hand* 
somer than ever she had done before. The bosom 
never had played a nobler or more effective part. 
It was an anxious, audacious game, for the stakes 
were high and the odds heavy. It was rank and 
luxury versus obscure, painful poverty. Could she 
but retain her elderly lover she could snap her 
fingers at the world. 

The weak old man, confounded by the rapidity 
of events, which he could not in his present 
condition appreciate rightly, hesitated painfully 
between love and greed, between shame and 
honour. The struggle was momentary. When 
he dared to look into her face the spell of her 
beauty exercised an entrancing influence. 

Ambling awkwardly to her side, he took her 
arm and said — 

" My dear, I could not part from you. I do not 
understand it all just now, but I dare say there 
have been mistakes on both sides. Probably when 
my sister and those around her come to know you 
better, they will admit that they have not done 
you justice." 

The mature siren had beckoned her ancient 
lover, and she smiled triumphantly when she 
noted his obedience to the spell. 
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There was a murmur of amazement at the 
audacity of the woman and the easy simplicity of 
her enchanted lover. 

The spell was broken by Mr. Pouncer, who- 
sternly said — 

"Beware, Mrs. Draycott. Would you add 
bigamy to the crimes you have already com- 
mitted. You know well you cannot marry Lord 
Dumbledike, or any other man." 

"Why?" she asked, vainly striving to main- 
tain her shameless effrontery. 

" Because," answered Mr. Pouncer, slowly and 
solemnly, "you already have one husband— 
Bichard Draycott." 

"You mean I had a husband," she cried 
defiantly. " Bichard Draycott was killed in the 
Tay Bridge disaster. It is well-known he was 
killed. I have good proof of it." 

With bitter emphasis, Mr. Pouncer replied — 

€t No one knows better than yourself that your 
husband was not killed in the Tay Bridge acci- 
dent. You forget that you have seen him within 
the last few months — that he was a friend of 
Quibbetts. You know— did he not tell you so 
himself P — that although he, Bichard Draycott, 
booked by that ill-fated train he was one of those 
who, being afraid of the tempest, alighted at 
Tayport, and so escaped. You know — for did be 
not tell youP — that he had not given up his ticket, 
and that he found it convenient to allow himself 
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to be counted among the slain because he was 
wrong in his books, and dreaded a prosecution for 
embezzlement. Ton know well — did he not tell 
you soP — how he shaved his whiskers and dis- 
guised himself so successfully that none would 
have doubted the story of his death if he had not, 
on the news of your accession to wealth and honour, 
revealed himself to you and begged you to give him 
money that he might escape from his poverty and 
wretchedness to begin life in a new country. You 
know how he made you promise to relinquish that 
bigamous marriage you contemplated with my Lord 
Dumbledike. You know how he came down here 
to enforce his demands upon you; that he again 
mysteriously disappeared. Perhaps you will con- 
clude the story by telling us what became of 
him?" 

Struggling through an agony of remorse and 
terror, the wretched woman was game to the last. 
She cried — 

" What if he did escape from Tay Bridge P I 
concealed it because I did not want him to dis- 
grace me. He was an idle, worthless, drunken, 
dishonest fellow. What does it matter nowP 
Aye, he is dead — I know it, or — at least — I have 
heard so." 

" You lie, false, wicked woman." 

The words were uttered in a deep, hollow voice 
behind her. The wretched woman turned round. 
Uttering a mad screech of terror she flung herself 
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on the floor, and grovelled, and tore her hair, and 
tried to hide her guilty head from the light of 

day. 

She had heard the voice of her murdered 
husband. She had seen him standing before 
her. 



CHAPTER XX. 



bhoda's choice. 



T$o one had heard the door quietly open, or had 
seen the entrance of the tall, thin figure of 
Richard Draycott, leaning on the arm of Rhoda, 
his daughter and preserver, and closely followed 
by Mr. Dexter. 

But when he spoke, and his guilty wife was 
smitten to the ground by his mere presence, every 
<eye was turned on him. 

Roderick and Mr. Dexter lifted up the stricken 
woman. But when she saw his pale, haggard 
face, his right arm hanging helpless by his. side, 
his sad, lustreless eyes fixed on her with the re- 
proachful glare which a spirit may be supposed to 
bend on its murderer, she uttered sharp, shrill 
shrieks of horror. Shambling backward, and 
waring her arms to keep back the awful appari- 
tion, she again sank to the ground — a shapeless, 
helpless mass of trembling, shrinking guilt, bury- 
ing her face in the carpet, cowering and cringing 
before what seemed to be the spirit of her mur- 
dered husband, come to her as she had dreaded 
and dreamed he would come — to expose her crime 
in the light of day, and to demand her punish- 
ment. 
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" Oh, ugh, oh ! " she cried, her voice quavering 
with the shivers of her terror, " take that wretched 
spectre away I Oh, good people, help me ! Keep- 
him from me. That is not Richard. He is dead 
—dead— I know he is dead. The dead cannot 
leave the grave. Is this a -vile trick to frighten 
me P G-o away, Richard ; leave me, I say. Oh, 
mercy, mercy, spare me ! " 

" Wife, woman, fiend," said Richard Draycott r 
in slow, sad tones, " that I am white and wan,, 
thin and ghost-like, is your doing. That I am 
alive is not your fault. I am your unhappy hus- 
band. God forgive us both. When you murdered 
me, as you thought, and left me either for dead or 
dying, you forgot there is a God above whose^ 
power arid mercy are infinite. By the blessed 
compassion of Heaven I was spared from the hor- 
rible fate you had planned for me. And the 
sweet instrument of my rescue — dying, wounded, 
starved wretch— was my own darling, precious- 
daughter." 

She shrank slowly away from before him until 
her retreat was stopped by the wall. There she 
clung, limp, shaking, and shivering, as if the 
ague held her in its chill embrace. The palsy of 
fear had seized her. She tried to speak, but the 
words froze on her tongue, and only inarticulate 
sounds came through her opened lips. Her face 
was shrunken and pinched. Her eyes started 
from her head. Her teeth chattered, and she 
crouched and grovelled like some cowardly savage 
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creature that has been brought to bay by a relent- 
less hunter. 

Everyone turned from her in horror and aver- 
sion—except Bhoda, who timidly stepped to her 
side, laid her hand on her arm, and in gentle, 
timid tones murmured — 

" Come, mamma, let us go away from here. I 
will not leave you." 

This saint-like action raised the woman from 
the depths of despair to the height of fury* 
Springing up in an ecstasy of passion, she 
screamed — 

" Away, you viper, you cruel, unmerciful child. 
It was for this you sneaked up to London, was it P 
— to conspire with my foes when I lay at the point 
of death. I hope you are satisfied with the shame 
and ruin you have brought on your poor mother. 
Oh ! you sweet young saint ! And now you come 
to gloat over my misery. Away with you ; you 
are no child of mine ; away with you ! " 

The infuriated woman put forth her arm and 
pushed Bhoda away so roughly that had not 
Supert caught her in his arms she would have 
fallen to the floor. 

Shyly shrinking from him, the humbled and 
terrified girl, wounded to the quick by her 
mother's stinging, bitter, unjustified reproaches, 
burst into tears. 

Eupert quietly led her to a seat between his 
mother and sister. Each of these good creatures 
Lg a hand of the distressed girl, murmured 
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in her ears soft and gentle words of compassion^ 
tenderly wiped away her tears, and discharged 
those blessed offices of comforting the distressed 
which indeed do make women only a little Jowfcr 
than the angels. 

" This is enough," said Draycott, turning 
sternly to his guilty wife. "For the sake of 
our sweet daughter, who has saved my life, and 
saved you from being a murderess, I forgive you. 
Go, wicked woman, but let me not see you again. 
My future life, my thoughts, my conversation, are 
far apart from you. I have my own faults to 
answer for, to repent, and to amend." 

She tried to scornfully look down on the man 
who had just forgiven her the deadliest crime 
which wife could commit against husband. 

Mr. Pouncer here intervened with an intimation 
that, conditional on her signing a written confes- 
sion of her crime, the allowance of £200 a year 
paid her by the late Lord Glenalan would be con- 
tinued during her good behaviour. 

" Mamma, dear," again said Bhoda, " say the 
word and I will not leave you." 

" I hear," answered the woman, turning from 
her daughter's tear-stained face and addressing 
herself to Mr. Pouncer, " I hear, and I consent. 
I don't want to have anything to do with her "— ■ 
indicating Ehoda. " As for him," she added, with 
a shudder of horror, pointing to her husband, " I 
hate him ! " 

Then she slunk out of the room like the guilty, 
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loathed creature she was. Within a few minutes 
all her beauty seemed to have left her. The out- 
ward and visible charms of fair womanhood had 
departed. She looked old and haggish. Her 
brow was puckered, and her cheeks were yellow 
and crumpled into carved lines and crowsfeet. She 
no longer held up her head proudly. The swing- 
ing, easy gait, that had filled beholders with ad- 
miration of her nameless graces, and buoyant 
elasticity were gone. Shame-stricken she slouched 
and shuffled along as an accursed creature driven 
from before the face of decent society may be sup- 
posed to creep away. 

Even old Lord Dumbledike had the curtain 
lifted from his dazed senses, and when she cast a 
last appealing glance at him he waved her away 
in disgust. He was no longer her dupe. Now 
that he saw things as they really were, he hated 
her, loathed himself, and marvelled how he could 
have been so cruel a monster to his sister and 
her wronged children. 

But his intellect never recovered the shock. 

He slowly tottered across the room to leave, but 
when he got half way he turned back, alhd holding 
Roderick's note addressed to Mrs. Draycott, in- 
quired in hesitating tones — 

" Will you still adhere to this promise about 
giving Glenalan — to— Rhoda? If you will, I un- 
dertake that Ronald shall fulfil his engagement 
despite all these — these — occurrences ; these — 
painful— -occurrences*" 
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" Lord Dumbledike yon forget yourself. Glenalan. 
is not mine to give. Moreover, yon do not under- 
stand my note. When I said that Glenalan would 
be given to Lord Glenalan's daughter, I was not 
thinking of Miss Draycott, who is no daughter of 
Lord Glenalan, but I was under the impression 
that the present Lord Glenalan would carry out 
his father's intention to bestow Glenalan upon 
Lady Gertrude Dracey." 

Quite compassionately and kindly Eoderick led 
away the tottering old man, who was shaking his 
head and mumbling — 

" Ah, yes ; I understand ; Lady Gertrude, my 
niece ; ah, yes ; it's different now. Good day ! 
good day ! Yes, to be sure." 

Ehoda would have followed her mother, but 
Rupert used gentle force to detain her. 

" My dear girl," he said, is stay here with us. 
If you are not Glenalan's daughter by birth, you 
are by adoption. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
you. Remain with us, that we may repay it." 

" Let me go to my father, if my mother will not 
have me/' cried the poor girl. 

Draycott looked on his beautiful child with tears 
brimming over his brightening eyes. 

" God bless you, my child," he said. "You had 
better not go with me. My life will be one of ad- 
venture and hardship. It will be better, much 
better, my sweet Ehoda, that you remain with 
these kind friends." 

"Yes," said Roderick, " I am commissioned by 
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the Baroness Banbury to ask yon to stay with her. 
She has lost Lady Gertrude, and she will gladly 
receive yon in her place, a daughter, companion, 
friend — what vou will." * 

" Go, my daughter," said Draycott, tremulously, 
*' and your father's blessing go with you." 

Pausing in the act of taking a pinch of snuff, 
Mr. Pouncer pronounced, not unkindly — 

" I should advise that this is a proposal which 
might be accepted without prejudice — without 
prejudice." 

" If it is painful for you to come to us so soon, 
my dear child," said Lady Glenalan, " by all means 
go to the Baroness. We must see you often, and 
wheu you know us better you can come to us." 

Ehoda had been standing trembling and irreso- 
lute, not because she could not decide, but because 
she could not find the right words to express all 
.she felt. 

But now she crept closer to her father, and 
drawing his maimed arm within her own, she 
said — 

" For love and duty I must go where my dear 
father goes. Believe me, dear, kind friends, I am 
not ungrateful. I thank you, oh, more than words 
can express, for the kindness you would do me. 
But a daughter's place is by her father's side." 

Turning her blushing, burning face and droop- 
ing eyes from the eager, anxious gaze of Rupert, 
she buried her head on her father's breast, and 
wept tears of devout gratitude that she still had 
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one on whom she could lavish the overflowing low. 
of her affectionate heart. 

The die was cast, " For love and duty " — love 
of dear Eupert, duty to Her desolate father — Bhoda 
cast from her the sweetest hope of a woman's lif e r 
the love of a man that she could herself well love. 
With a heroism that only a woman can achieve, 
she cut the tender cord that knit her yearning* 
heart to Eupert. Yet in the hallowed joy of self- 
sacrifice she smiled through her tears as she clung- 
to the father to whose service she was now con- 
secrated. 

" Ehoda is right," said Lady Glenalan. " A. 
daughter's place is by her father's side. Wher- 
ever she goes the blessing of God will rest on 
a good and dutiful and affectionate daughter." 

Gertrude tenderly kissed her. 

Eupert held out his hand in farewell, bub averted 
his head to conceal the conflicting emotions that 
unmanned him. 

So father and daughter passed into the world. la 
a few weeks they had left England ; in a few more- 
weeks they were settled in the far west of Canada. 

Eichard Draycott, ever striving to atone for the 
past, lived in humble, honest endeavours to repay 
the care and affection lavished on him by his 
beautiful daughter. She, given daily strength to 
meet the daily need, talked and smiled, and hid 
within her own sad heart her fears that her 
father's enfeebled constitution would ill withstand 
the rigours of a Canadian winter. 



CHAPTER XXI, 

THE MUSIC OF THE BELLS. 

Roderick spent that autumn with the happy 
family at Glen al an. It had been settled that the 
ladies should winter in Paris. The Marquis of 
Corryngham, who had just been appointed Am- 
bassador there, would take them under his pro- 
tection. Rupert and Roderick had agreed to join 
in an extended tour which would embrace Aus- 
tralia, perhaps India and America. 

But man proposes and woman disposes. The 
plans made one day are next day ruthlessly and 
joyously upset by the frowns or the smiles of a 
woman 

Gertrude and Roderick chanced to be alone in 
the drawing-room. Neither of them were at ease. 
Roderick was gloomy, irresolute, fidgety. Ger- 
trude was nervous, excited, but determined. Of 
late* Roderick had treated her with studied cold- 
ness, and before he went away she meant to know 
the reason why. Now was a favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

But she contritely resolved to have the mote out 
of her own eye before she essayed a tug at the 
beam in Roderick's eye. 

VOL. II. B 
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Dropping her eyes in modest confusion, she 
said — 

" Oh, Roderick, will yon forgive me for doubt- 
ing you P " 

" For what P " He smiled sadly, and looked 
unutterable things. 

"For doubting you. Don't you know, Rode- 
rick, that after Rupert came back to us, and you 
left us to ourselves, I fancied you were too busy 
after your own affairs to care for us. And all the 
while you dear, noble, unselfish fellow, you were 
striving to pass the estates from yourself to Rupert. 
Forgive me for being so wicked as to doubt you." 

Roderick had taken her hand after she com- 
menced speaking. He did not let it go. Looking 
into her trustful eyes, with an earnestly affection- 
ate but sad and toubled expression, which made 
her flush and palpitate in maiden modesty, he 
said — 

« My dear Gerty, it is for me to ask forgiveness, 
not you. I am going away, but we will always be 
good friends. And you will think of me some- 
times, I hope." 

" Think of you ? I shall think of you always^" 
said the dear girl decisively, but with a shade of 
surprise in her tone. 

" Thank you, I know you will. You are always 
thinking of everyone but yourself." 

" When I think of you I am thinking of my- 
self." 

Then an awkward pause. Gertrude tossed her 
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beautiful head, pouted her dainty lips, and said in 
her heart — 

" What a dear stupid he is ; he won't tell me." 

At length, with a merry twinkle in her sparkling, 
laughing eyes, her radiant face a sweet confusion 
of dimples and blushes, she said — 

" Eoderick, have you ever been in love 9 " 

Coming straight out of a gloomy reverie, he 
made answer — 

" In love 9 Yes ; I have tasted its sweets for a 
few moments, and I have its bitterness for my 
life's portion." 

" I thought you were in love, you are so bearish 
and sad; yes, sir, and sulky and silent. I am 
sure you are afraid of your own voice. Tou would 
be like Malvolia, only that you go cross-tempered 
instead of cross-gartered." 

Gertrude began to feel a little grave. Had she 
made a mortifying mistake, and was Roderick 
wasting his silent love on Another 9 

Yet as she pursued this vein of gentle raillery 
the darling dimples of her mirth-crowned face 
ebbed and flowed in smiling waves. Eoderick 
gazed on her fondly, reverently, sorrowfully, until 
she flushed and drooped her dear head. He 
thought she never had looked so charming. He 
heaved a sad, long-drawn sigh. 

" Perhaps the best thing I can do is to continue 
silent." 

He spoke slowly, and with a deliberate intention. 
Gertrude could go no further. Maintaining her 
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cheerfulness (though within the last ten minutes 
her heart had grown very heavy), she proceeded to 
execute a commission entrusted to her by Kupert. 

" I suppose that is a hint that your worship is 
wearied of my frivolous society, and would fain 
be left alone to commune with the vastness of your 
inner thoughts. I have but a simple request to 
make before you go. Will you grant it me ? " 

So dense and utter was the picture of misery on 
Roderick's woe-begone face that Gertrude, despite 
her own grief and disappointment, could scarce 
refrain from a peal of laughter. Eoderick knew 
Jie had made a wrong impression. Love urged 
him, and Duty forbade him to rectify it. 

"I wiU not promise, Gerty, lest I should be 
unable to fulfil. 1 am afraid you did not under- 
stand me just now. 1 " — 

With alarming brusqueness, Gertrude burst in 
with — 

"Never mind about that." She was tempted 
to add, " Dash explanations." She went on, 
speaking rapidly and in some confusion, "If 
you won't promise, Eoderick, I must trust in your 
honour. Know, then, that Rupert insists on 
giving me Glenalan, as poor papa wished. It will 
never be any use to me, for I — I — well, I am going 
to live with mamma always. Glenalan would only 
be an incumbrance to me. You will be a splendid 
Scottish chief; the people will worship you; the 
estate will meet your modest expenditure, and, in 
short, if you would do me a pleasure, you will 
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accept Glenalan as yoqr own. Object and you 
incur my severe displeasure ; and you know what 
a terrible thing that is." 

" Bless you, generous, unselfish, noble Gerty, I 
cannot accept your patrimony* I could not sepa- 
rate it from you. You must remain mistress of 
Qlenalan. It was always designed for you. It is 
a part of your life." 

She glanced confusedly at him, and then 
hanging her head to conceal her blushes, she 
whispered — 

"Do you really mean that you will not take 
Glenalan unless I come with it ? " 

" Oh, Gerty," he cried in a burst of passionate 
exultation, which made her quiver in joyful con- 
sciousness, "say you do not mock me. Say I 
dare hope to fulfil the maddest, wildest dreams of 
my heart. Darling, dearest Gerty, speak to me. 
Say it again; tell me I have not dreamed ; tell' 
me I dare hope." 

Looking at him in a halo of radiant love and 
tenderness, she answered in low, sweet tones — 

" I suppose if you won't take Glenalan without 
me, you must take it with me." 

Who could resist this dainty treasure of love 
and loveliness ? Not the proudest poor man that 
ever trod God's earth. Certainly not Eoderick, 
who, though honourably scrupulous, was likewise 
scrupulously honourable. 

What better answer could be made than once 
moi$ to clasp her within his strong, brave arms P 
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And how better could Gertrude express her entire 
trust and confidence than by cooing cosily in that 
protecting shelter which she never more wduld 
leave P How better could she combine love and 
duty than by listening with entire patience and 
forgiveness to Roderick's penitent confession- 
uttered in the intervals of tender caresses and the 
sweet kisses of young, innocent, hopeful love — 
that he had always loved her (even from their 
mutual childhood) madly, passionately, but hope- 
lessly ; how that when he had thought he was 
heir to the estates he had determined to ask her 
for her love; and how that when he discovered 
that he was again Roderick the Poor, his courage 
departed, and he resolved as a matter of duty due 
to love, to bury his passion and his sorrow in a 
foreign land* 

" Tou are a bad fellow, sir," she said, playfully 
pinching his ear; "and I declare, sir, that to 
punish you for your stupid bashfulness I actually 
will marry you/* 

What Roderick said was only heard by the ears 
for whom it was intended, for his reply was com- 
municated in a shower of kisses. Whatever he 
said it was something sweet and pleasant, for the 
merry girl gave his hair a cunning little twist 
between her slender fingers, and remarked — 

"Don't, dear. I warn you that if you talk 
that way you will repent it, for you'll make me a 
conceited, proud, spoilt little wife." 

So Roderick's travels did not extend beyond 
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Paris and Italy, and Rupert did not start till the 
spring. But before Rupert started he had to dis- 
charge what he always declared was one of the 
pleasantest duties that ever fell upon him as the 
head of his family. He gave Gertrude to Roderick. 

Hark to the music of the bells ! 

The May flowers bloom fresh and verdant ; the 
birds sing gaily their spring songs of gladness ; 
the warm winds blow softly ; the spring sun shines 
pleasantly, and the bells of Blandford church ring 
out lustily, merrily, gloriously. All that the bells 
said was " Gertrude and Roderick — joy and happi- 
ness — Roderick and Gertrude — Love and Duty." 
Now clashing, now jingling ; now pealing plea- 
santly, now booming forth sonorous — that was all 
the bells said or could say on such an occasion. The 
music of the bells is still ringing in my ears 
when I watch that handsome and well-graced 
couple kneel at the altar while the priest of God 
bestows the Church's blessing on their union. The 
sweet music of the bells is still ringing in my ears 
when in fancy I follow Gertrude and Roderick to 
that suite of rooms where Eustace, amid all his 
crimes and follies, had locked up one sacred, pure, 
and holy secret of love. With them I shed a tear 
of compassion over the wasted hopes and mis- 
applied energies of that crooked life. 

And when Rupert, coming after them, again 
locked up those rooms with jealous care, and 
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Yowed that none should use them, I knew his 
secret. I knew that it soothed and healed his 
wounded heart to fancy that he buried a dead 
lost love in that shrine where another had afore- 
time buried a love lost and dead. 

Hark to the music of the bells 1 

It is the low, sad, solemn music of a tinkling 
little bell swinging in the roof of a rough wooden 
church in the backwoods of Canada. It tells the 
faithful that a soul has passed from earth and 
that the Man of God, who toils in these regions 
as a day labourer toils not at home, is saying the 
words of blessed hope and comfort over the open 
grave of Eichard Draycott. The bell tinkles this 
sweet consoling chant to Bhoda's bleeding heart 
as she walks homewards to a lonely settler's 
cabin, and ever after — "I — am — the — resurrec- 
tion — and — the — Life ! " 

After not many days, while the heavenly notes 
of hope and life eternal are still ringing in her 
ears, a bronzed, bearded, grave, tall, well-set 
young man comes to Rhoda in the wilderness, 
and with tender solicitude soothes and cheers her 
and bears her away to England. 

Hark to the music of the bellq ! 

'Tis Blandford's sweet chimes that I love to 
hear so well. They ring forth madly, straining 
their brazen throats for joy that the lord of 
Blandford has brought home a gloriously beauti- 
ful blushing bride. Once more the bells are 
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wedding bells. Once more Blandford church is 
crowded to see twain made one. Oxen are 
roasted whole — a sheep is accounted but a vain 
thing to feed a man — and there is such feast- 
ing, quaffing of healths, drumming and trumpet- 
ing, dancing and shouting as even Blandford has 
not known. 

The bells ring out "Peace and Joy and Love 
and Duty." They ring for years after in the 
heart of that proud and happy husband with his 
sweet and happy wife clinging to his arm as they 
pace up and down their noble lawn, and watch 
the dear little children at play, and stop some- 
times to chat with the elderly beaming lady who 
is still radiant and handsome in the serene genial 
maturity of a kindly autumn of life. Ah ! who 
shall say Rhoda is not happy ! Who shall dare 
to hint that there is ever a false note in the music 
» of the bells when they ring out boldly and gladly 
" Peace and Joy and Love and Duty. J 



» 



Hark to the music of the bells ! 

It is a fierce and hardy joy in their clang, for 
they tell the faithful Highlanders that a crown- 
ing joy has come to the wedded life of their 
beloved chieftain Roderick Alan, in that he has 
had a son and heir born to him at Glenalan. 
And as placid gentle Gertrude gazes in rapt 
admiration on the two little girls who had come 
to her first, and then presses the dear little boy 
to her tender bosom, the music of the bells echoes 
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softly in her ears — "Peace and Joy. and Love and 
Duty." ' 

Hark to the music of the bells ! 

It is a sad, dull, dirge-like note this time, as it 
falls on the dying ears of a lonely, miserable 
woman, dragging ont the dregs of a worse than 
wasted — a wicked, wanton, hopeless, ruined life. 
Bereaved of her children, her son slain by 
violence, her daughter cut off by her own act, 
despised and rejected, her husband separated 
from her by the bottomless gulf of an awful 
crime ! Yet she listens amid her mental tor- 
tures to the calming music of the bells, and to 
her blackened soul they speak somewhat of— 
" Pardon, Peace, and Hope." There is none so 
wicked as to be wholly lost. God is so merciful 
that He may grant sufficient light even to this 
sin-stained soul to cast off its earthly clay, and 
creep in humble, contrite adoration to an ap- 
pointed place in that House where there are 
many mansions — in the Heaven of eternal " life 
and Joy and Peace ! " 

Hark to the music of the bells ! 

But it is wild, harsh, ungrateful clanging and 
banging that rings in my ears as I behold the 
life of that soured, hopeless, young old man, Lord 
Dumbledike, who, having buried his father and 
gotten his riches, has married a wealthy wife 
(nSe Tompkins of that ilk), and is henceforth 
ruled with a rod of iron. As I think of the 
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wrangling and strife in that house, between the 
proud and passionate mistress, the miserable and 
mortified master (seeking consolation for faded 
domestic joys in unseemly racketings and un- 
wholesome companionships) the bells sound all 
out of tune. They jingle and jar, their harmony 
is gone, and their discord is intolerable. 

Oh, give me the clang of the Blandford bells. 
I love to hear their lusty joy. For they ring out 
merrily, heartily, hopefully always. They have 
hallowed memories of sweet, pure lives well spent, 
of sacred sacrifices, not ill rewarded, " For Love 
and Duty;" of a perpetually pleasant strife 
between husband and wife which shall most love 
the other, which shall be most pleased and 
proud in the prattle of the darling, sweet 
children that have blessed their home, which 
shall be kindest and most tender to the dear 
mother who, after rough tossing on tempestuous 
seas of sorrow, is quietly floating away to the 
eternal shores surrounded by a halo of hope, 
and borne up by that sweet, abiding faith which 
is more precious than all else on earth. 

Oh, give me the clang of the Blandford bells. 
For their music is ever of " Peace and Joy/' their 
abiding lesson is " For Love and Duty/' 



THE END. 



